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CAUSE AND EFFECT 


The Hon. Calvin J. Hudson, New York Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, says: 

“Of the horses we have had to kill, a total of 1,260 came from 
Manhattan and Brooklyn. Now that is a frightful slaughter, and the 
only way to stop it is to stamp out glanders. The public watering- 
trough is the worst agent in spreading the disease, and so we are 
forced to demand its abolition.” 


HERE’S THE REMEDY 


The Hon. Louis K. Rourke, Boston Commissioner of Public Works, says: 
“The fountain (Angell Memorial having our Individual Cups) 
the last word in individual drinking cups for horses. The supply is 
constant and uninterrupted, giving each horse fresh water while the 
overflow washes away any infection that may have been left by the 
horse, thus eliminating the possibility of spreading the fatal disease of 

glanders.”’ 

1,260 horses would cost about $220,500.00. Just think of it: to 
lose all that every year with a remedy at hand! Boston can’t afford 
it and doesn’t intend to. Its officials work shoulder to shoulder with 
the Humane Societies and by so doing save thousands of dollars for 
owners of horses. 
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Underwood 


Typewriter 


The UNDERWOOD is designed 
on correct mechanical principles, is 
made of the best material and is 
unequaled in speed, accuracy, ease 
of operation and durability. UN- 
DERWOOD sales exceed those of 
any other machine. 


“The Machine You Will 
Eventually Buy.” 
UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY, Inc. 
UNDERWOOD BLDG., NEw YorK 


Branches in all Principal Cities 


“Choisa” Ceylon Tea Specialties 
Pure - Rich - Fragrant 


4 Half-pound Canisters. 
1 lb. Canisters, 60 cts. 
Vb. Canisters, 35 cts. 


Stall Posts 
Partitions and 
Flooring 


We invite comparison 
with other Teas of the same 
or higher price. 
= S. S. PIERCE CO. 
Boston Brookline 


The A. T. Stearns Lumber Co. 


NEPONSET, BOSTON, MASS. 


A. M. BULLARD A 
A. B. GILMORE w. 


CYRUS BREWER & CO. 


Hoarseness, cough, bronchial and asthmatic 
troubles are relieved promptly by the use of 


BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


Safe to use whenever required to check a cough or give 
relief in any throat trouble. Entirely free from opiates in 
any form. Singers and speakers will find them excellent 
for clearing the voice. 


INSURANCE 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
Sold everywhere in boxes — never in bulk 


Prices 25¢., 50c. and $1.00 
Sample sent free on request 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON, BOSTON, MASS. 


44 Kilby Street, Boston 


Telephones, Main 6090, 609!/, 6092 
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I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners 
and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 


—Cowper. 
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The 


T was the fashion a few years 
ago to claim that the Arab 
horse did not exist, except- 
ing as a figment of the 
imagination. Scientists, 
later, were compelled to 
acknowledge that there 
was such a horse, and that 
he differed from all others 
even in his anatomy. 

Then a claim was put forward that what was 
called an Arab was really an African horse, origi- 
nating in Lybia, the country lying between Egypt 
and Tripoli, on the shores of the Mediterranean. 

These wise people even asserted that the horses 
we had always called Arabians, were never in 
Arabia until after the beginning of the Christian 
era, some going from Egypt, others sent from 
Cappadocia, north of the Taurus mountains, on 
the Black Sea. The fact that no such horses 
remain either in Lybia or in Cappadocia, although 
they are numerous in Arabia, caused no embar- 
rassment to these pundits. 

Had such special pleaders gotten their Xeno- 
phon or Herodotus from the upper shelves of 
their book-cases, certain embarrassing facts 
might have caused them to modify their con- 
tention. 

They would have learned that Semiramis, who 
succeeded her husband, Nimrod—builder of 
Nineveh—had an army in which were 300,000 
cavalry, with which she invaded India, before 
she started to build Babylon. Nineveh is per- 
petuated by the present town of Mosul, built on 
its site, in the northeastern part of Arabia, on 
the Tigris river; and the ruins of Babylon are 
near Bagdad on the Euphrates, both these points 
being in the heart of Arabia. 

We are forced to believe, therefore, that there 
were some horses in Arabia, at least 3500 years 
B.C. Not only is this certain from the written 
record, their representation is preserved by bas- 
reliefs in stone uncovered by Layard, when he 
explored the ruins of Nineveh, in the middle of 
the nineteenth century. These show horses of 


Col. Spencer Borden, of Interlaken, Fall River, Massa- 
chusetts, is a life-long lover of horses. His Arab stud 
contains some of the choicest Arab stock ever imported 
into this country. To his study of the horse he has brought 
many rare qualities of heart and mind. 


By COL. SPENCER BORDEN 


the Arabian horse size and type, ridden by men 
making use of them in a manner such as no horse 
but an Arab was ever known to stand up to. 
The riders are hunting lions, with spears and 
arrows. It is notorious to this day that no 
horse but an Arab has the courage to face a lion 
or a wild boar. 

If these would-be scientists still claim the 
proofs insufficient to establish our contention, we 
turn to the history of Cyrus the Great, as written 
by Xenophon. When Cyrus fought Croesus, 
King of Lydia, it is plainly stated that part of 
his cavalry were Arabians. In arranging his 
forces to meet the enemy, Harpagus suggested 
that he put the camels he used for transport 
animals, in front of his cavalry. And when they 
came up to the contest, the Lydian horses, ter- 
rified by the sight and smell of the camels, 
became unmanageable; while the horses of 
Cyrus’ army, having been brought up with 
camels, and partly nourished on camels’ milk, 
were not afraid, but dashed after the Lydians 
and completely routed them. 

Later, when Cyrus captured Babylon—the 
night of Belshazzar’s feast—he celebrated the 
event by a grand review of all his army. This 
was 500 B.C., 3000 years after Semiramis. In 
that review Xenophon tells us Cyrus paraded 
120,000 cavalry (more than all the cavalry in 
Europe today) besides his chariots drawn by 
four horses each. 

This parade was in the heart of Arabia; and 
the empire ruled by Cyrus extended from the 
Indus river on the east, to the Red Sea, the 
Mediterranean, and Aegean on the west; from 
the Black and Caspian Seas on the north, to 


‘the Indian Ocean on the south. 


In the days of Darius the Younger, the Medo- 
Persian empire had an enormous horse-breeding 
establishment in the plain near Mt. Corone. 
From this source alone Darius drew one hundred 
thousand horses to oppose the Macedonian 
invasion, and still left fifty thousand in the 
pastures which Alexander saw in his march 
through the country. 

It would appear safe to claim therefore that 
there were horses in Arabia before they were 
sent there from Lybia. Is it not more probable 


that the horses of Lybia were some left in that 
country by Cambyses, son of Cyrus, who con- 


Arab Horse 


quered Egypt and Lybia and Ethiopia, to add 
to the possessions left him by Cyrus? 

The Egyptians had no cavalry, any more than 
had the Persians until the time of Cyrus. Horses 
in Eygpt came after the time when the Shepherd 
Kings were driven out. Four hundred years 
after the days of Joseph, when Pharaoh pursued 
the Hebrews who went out with Moses through 
the Red Sea, we are told that he followed with 
600 chariots—‘‘all the Chariots of Egypt’’— 
according to the Bible statement. Horses were 
so scarce even then that each Egyptian chariot 
had but two horses; and all these were destroyed 
in the Red Sea. 

And now in our day and country, certain “‘pro- 
gressive’ Americans suggest that though there 
may have been Arab horses, and they may have 
been good enough a long time ago, they are not 
such as would be suited to our modern conditions 
and American climate. The greater part of such 
people probably never saw an Arab horse. ~ > 

In other lands the Arabian is sought after and 
valued at his true worth. The Hungarian 
Government has a stud of Arab horses at 
Babolna, established in 1790. In their official 
account of this stud, the Hungarian Department 
of Agriculture tells us,—‘‘The original purpose 
for which the stud at Babolna was established, 
was that it might breed foundation stock (ani- 
maux reproducteurs) that could contribute a 
progressive element in raising the quality of its 
horses.”’ 

In France the government also uses Arab 
blood for “raising the quality of its horses.”” In 
1906 the Republic had 579 such animals, pure- 
bred or half-bred, in its government studs. 

In Austria, the famous Lippizan horses, the 
oldest established breed next to the Arab, have 
been bred carefully to a type at Lippiza, near 
Trieste (from which place the breed takes its 
name) since that stud was established in 1585. 
As’ Austria and Hungary, however, are joined 
under a common ruler, Emperor Francis Joseph, 
most of their cavalry horses come from Hungary. 
Baron Slatin—brother of the famous Slatin 
Pasha —told the writer of these lines, in 1911: 
“We believe the horses bred in. Hungary are the 
best cavalry mounts in the world. . They are not 
too large, and have a great proportion of Arab 
blood in them.” 
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In the great Russian Imperial Strelski stud, 
devoted to horses of Eastern blood, they had 408 
breeding animals, 81 of them pure Arabs, in 1889. 

Italy, since the days of Giovanni de la Bande 
Nere, the greatest of the Medician generals, has 
never missed an opportunity to secure Arabian 
blood. Christopher Hare, in his “‘Romance of a 
Medici Warrior’’ tells us that Giovanni, writing 
to his agent Fortunati, from his camp at Pesaro, 
under date of April 14, 1517, says: ‘‘And besides, 
I am badly mounted. You must send me the 
best and finest Arab horses that you can get in 
Florence, for mine are all out of condition.” 

Of him Hare tells us: “In this war he 
would replace the heavy cavalry, the 
cumbrous armor, the slow massive horses 
which it required, by light, active Arab 
horses, easily managed and full of spirit, 
ridden by agile men lightly equipped.”’ 

We also learn that, at Vaprio, ‘‘He was 
riding that splendid white Arab horse, 
Sultan—who was to survive him and 
never suffer another rider—and he turned 
his head toward the rushing torrent; the 
noble animal leapt into the river and swam 
across, his master sitting firmly on the 
saddle with his lance at rest.” 

So today also, the Italian Government 
secures every pure Arab they can lay 
hands on, having agents in the East at all 
times to procure them. In 1903 they had 
fifty-five pure Arab stallions in the Italian 
royal studs. 

Turkey had, in 1900, four studs of 
horses, for producing cavalry horses, one 
at Schifteler (where were fifty-five pure- 
bred Arabs, eleven half-breds, thirteen 
Hungarians, and eleven Russian stallions, 
with 600 brood mares), another at Sultan 
Lou, in the province of Harpoot, one at 
Tchon Korova, province of Adana, one 
at Vezirie, near Bagdad. The raison d'etre 
of the last, especially, is plainly asserted: 
“The object of this stud is to promote the 
breeding of the best Arab strains.” 

Can it be that all these peoples are mis- 
taken, and only those Americans are cor- 
rect who assert that in these days Arabs 
are not good horses, they lack in endur- 
ance? Many great soldiers would differ 
with them, some in bygone days, some in 
our times. 

Washimgton rode a son of the Lindsey 
Arabian through our own war of Inde- 
pendence. Bonaparte pinned his faith to 
the white Arab, Marengo, that carried him 
through his campaigns in Egypt, and the 
freezing retreat from Russia. His stuffed 
skin is still preserved in Paris. Wellington 
would trust himself to nothing but an 
Arab horse. Kitchener and “‘little Bobs,” 
Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, will ride 
no others. The picture of the last- 
named famous soldier accompanying this 
writing is of surpassing interest. Lord Roberts, 
in sending the photograph, told the writer 
that the horse Vonolel, as he appears in 
the picture at the head of Queen Victoria’s 
jubilee procession, wore on his breast two 
medals presented to the horse by Her 
Majesty, one for the Afghan wars, another 
for his service in Africa. At the time the picture 
was made Vonolel was twenty-seven years old. 
He had carried Lord Roberts for twenty-two 
consecutive years, through all his campaigns in 
Afghanistan, India, Burmah, South Africa, had 
covered in his campaigns 50,000 miles and never 
once been lame or sick. We are told that 
Sysonby is the greatest of all thoroughbred 
horses. His skeleton stands beside that of the 
Arab horse Nimr in the Museum of the American 
Society of Natural History, in New York. 


LORD ROBERTS MOUNTED ON 


Sysonby is said to have won $170,000 for his 
owner, the late James R. Keene, and to have 
died an unbeaten race horse. Yet Sysonby 
reached the end of his career when four years 
old. In winning $170,000 the total distance he 
ran, in all his races added one to the end of the 
other, was twelve and one-half miles. How does 
this great race horse 16.1 high, compare with 
Vonolel the Arab, 14.1! 

The history of the XI Xth Dragoons (English) 
who went with Kitchener to Kartoum, is familiar 
to all modern soldiers. They had to abandon 
their big English horses at Cairo, were mounted 


on Syrian Arabs averaging 14.1, and these 
carried them nine months through the desert, 
sometimes for seventy hours without water, with 
an average loss of but 12 per cent. of the horses. 

Col. Gore of the Inniskillen Dragoons, rode a 
pure Arab through the whole South African 
campaign. It is reported that “this horse was 
never sick nor sorry, lasting out four picked 
horses which his master brought with him from 
Ireland.” 

Many other instances proving the sagacity, 
endurance, and soundness of these wonderful 
horses must be omitted that this paper go not 
too far beyond the limits set for its length. A 
single one near at home may interest readers of 
Our Dumb Animals. 

Capt. Frank Tompkins, of the Eleventh 
Cavalry, U. S, A., Superintendent of Military 


Instruction at Norwich University, Northfield, 
Vermont, tried a little Arab he has, on the 
thirtieth of October, 1912, over the hills of 
Vermont. 

Having occasion to go to Fort Ethan Allen, 
Burlington, Capt. Tompkins rode the five-year- 
old Arab horse Razzia fifty miles in the morning, 
attended to his business at Fort Ethan Allen, 
and rode him back to Northfield the same day. 
The horse carried one hundred and seventy-five 
pounds on his back, the entire time on the road 
was fifteen hours thirty minutes, and he was 
never distressed. The next morning he was in 
condition to repeat his feat. As he had 
no special preparation for the test, and 
several showers during the day made the 
road slippery, it would surely seem that 
this is the kind of horse that might 
contribute something useful to the breed 
of American horses. He would appear 
to measure up to the description Capt. 
W. A. Kerr, V. C., gives to Arab horses, 
as animals ‘whose blood (no matter in 
what channel directed, or with what 
plebeian puddle mingled) has ever brought 
improvement in some shape or other, 
but mainly in respect of quality, 
stamina, nervous energy, ivory-like bone, 
tough hoof, and hereditary soundness.” 


MAN’S DEBT TO ANIMALS 


I have observed that before men can be 
gentle and broad-minded with each other, 
they are always gentle and broad-minded 
about beasts. These dumb things, so 
beautiful (even the plain ones) in their 
different ways, and so touching in their 
dumbness, do draw us to magnanimity, 
and help the wings of our hearts to grow. 
No, I don’t think I exaggerate, my friend; 


I feel—I seem to know that most of us, 
deep down, really love these furred and 
feathered creatures that cannot save them- 
selves from us—that are like our own 
children, because they are helpless; that 
are in a way sacred, because in them we 
watch, and through them we understand, 
those greatest blessings of the earth— 
Beauty and Freedom. They give us so 
much; they ask nothing from us. What 
can we do in return but spare them all 
the suffering we can? No, my friend, I 
do not think—whether for their sakes or 
our own—that I exaggerate. 
JOHN GALSWORTHY. 


WANTED—A TRUE FRIEND 
By GEO. F. PAUL 
I am the horse that brings the gro- 
ceries to your door throughout the 


“VONOLEL” year. 


In the hottest days of summer I 
bring you cooling ice. 

In the coldest days of winter I bring you 
welcome coal and wood. 

I am doing all I can to make your home 
life comfortable. 

Often I have to pull through roads that 
are deep with slime or rough with the 
frozen clods. 

Again and again I am left to stand on the 
street after my day’s work is done and I 
am hungry, until my driver is ready to take 
me to the stable. : 

Do you wonder that I long for the blue- 
grass region of Kentucky where the meadow- 
lark’s a-singing up against the sky so blue? 

Don’t you want to be a better friend to 
me? 


Oe 
=... 
God knows I don’t want to! .... But 
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THE HORSE AUCTION 
By ALICE JEAN CLEATOR 


The hammer of the auctioneer! Sold! Sold! 
Sold! Sold! Horses decrepit, starved and 


old! 

Coarse laughter like the growl of jungle 
brute— 

“T’ree dollar! Ha! By Heaven, he is a 
‘beaut.’ 

One-fifty! Come, my bag o’ bones! D’ye 


see? 
Stand back. You’ve gotta mind this whip— 
an’ me.”’ 


Stand and gaze on them! 
heart were stone 
It were enough to cause the tear and moan. 


Though one’s 


O cities, of your fame and wealth so proud, 
By you this heartless traffic is allowed— 
Traffic in misery, disease and pain, 


Where only laws of righteousness should 
reign. 

So old and tired! They did their very best, 

Have they not earned a year or two of rest? 

The least that you should do to end their 


woes 
Is by the sleep which anesthesia throws! 


Bought up by hucksters of coarse, leering lip! 
What lies ahead? Scant food, long miles, 
the whip! 


Before high heaven an answer you will seek 
For such injustice to the dumb and weak! 


THE HORSE AND THE GUM-DROPS 
By W. B. HAMMOND 


T was in the early morning. 
The streets were in very bad 
condition for horses—icy, and 
in many places obstructed by 
snow and street rubbish. 

Near the top of Murray 
Hill rise, Park avenue and 
Thirty-fifth street, a large, 
covered United States mail 
wagon, bound for the depot, 
was stalled. The gray horse 
was down, and the actions of 
the poor animal were pitiful. 
The driver had unhitched the harness and was 
gently urging the horse to rise, but the animal 
had several times tried and failed and did not 
have courage to try again. He showed plainly 
how he felt by first laying his head flat on the 
ice and dirt of the street, and then raising it again 
after half a minute’s rest. 

The usual crowd going to morning work had 
gathered around, when an engineer came across 
the avenue, slapping his leg briskly with his 
morning Tribune. Pushing his way through the 
crowd he took in the situation at a glance and 
spoke to the horse, and stroked him fondly on 
the nose. Then he ordered the driver to take 
the blankets from the high seat and spread them 
in front of the horse, covering the ice so that 
when he tried to rise again he would not slip 
with his great flat, smooth shoes, nor could he 
injure the blanket with such shoes. 

The horse smelled of the blanket with interest. 
Next, the engineer walked over to a street 
vendor's cart and purchased a cent’s worth of 
gum-drops. Returning to the horse he spread 
the Tribune on the ice with John Mitchell’s 
picture right side up, and then calmly placed 
two gum-drops on it. The horse immediately 
lapped up one, and soon his mouth was drooling 
with satisfaction. He did not swallow it, but 
seemed to fondle it in his mouth, as a child does 
to make it last. Then he took the second 
gum-drop. 

The crowd was affected by the fun of the 
situation and the engineer remarked that an 


Esquimau would work a day for a single 
gum-drop. Why not a horse? Evidently this 
engineer was an origina! investigator or experi- 
menter. 

While the second gum-drop was being assim- 
ilated, the horse, on being gently urged, arose 
and stood like a gentleman on his rug, sucking 
his confection with apparent enjoyment. 

He was harnessed in again while still being fed 
with gum-drops, and was asked to pull. He 
tried, as did his mate, but could get no hold on 
the slippery pavement, whereupon the engineer 
hied himself to the nearest telephone and noti- 
fied the mail contractor to send a team to help. 

Walking back, the engineer found the van had 
disappeared. He asked the Italian street vendor 
as best he could where the stalled team had gone, 
and by a gesture from the latter toward the 
North Pole, he understood that all was well. 

“These gum-drops must be of the Doctor 
Cook variety,’ said the engineer to himself, 
as he tucked away the remainder. Then he 
walked off, meditating on the potentiality 
of the gum-drop and the blanket with the smooth- 
shod horse that had fallen on the slippery 
pavement. 


THE ZEBRA MARE AND FOAL 

The New York Zoological Society’s Bulletin, 
from which we obtain this striking picture, tells 
us that the living wild equines of the world are 
confined to Africa and Asia. Of the zebras there 
are four groups, the Grevy zebra, Grant’s zebra, 
the Chapman zebra, and the Mountain zebra. 
All these have their home in Africa, ranging 
practically from Cape Colony to Suakin on the 
Red Sea. In the new zebra house of the Society 
all the animals in the collection of wild horses 
and zebras are in fine physical condition and 
breeding regularly. We are not believers in zoo- 
logical gardens but where they exist it is always 
a pleasure to know that the captives are well 
cared for. This picture is of a Grant zebra 
(British East Africa) mare and foal. The 
slender legs of the zebra colt have nearly the 
same length as those of the mother, although the 
body is very much shorter. This enables the 
colt to keep pace with its mother in escaping 
the attacks of the lion, the chief enemy of the 
Grant zebra. F.H.R. 


WHOSE HOME IS THE WIDE PLAINS OF SUNNY AFRICA 


““SEGARIO”’ THE PRINCE 

Does he not look as if he could speak? He 
can do nearly everything but that. Dressed out 
here in a fancy Arab bridle, worn in the East on 
festival days, this wonderful horse looks like the 
“Prince’’ we have called him. He is a child of 
the desert. A pure-blooded Arab. In formation 
as beautiful a creature as we have ever seen. 
In intelligence a marvel. In disposition as sweet 
asagentlechild. His color is a perfect chestnut 
and his coat shines like burnished copper. He 
is owned by Colonel Spencer Borden of Inter- 
laken, Fall River, Massachusetts. F.H.R. 


THE NIGHTINGALE’S SONG 
Up in the shadowy sky 
Sweet and clear I hear from afar 
The nightingale singing good-by, 
A-wing with my heart to a star. 
C. K. SHETTERLY. 
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THE FARM HORSE TO HIS MASTER 
By ELIZABETH CLARKE HARDY 


Oh, Master dear, the blistering sun 
Beats down upon my head, 

As round and round the furrowed field, 
With weary steps I tread; 

You ride behind me on the plow,— 
I'm glad that you can ride; 

And willingly I toil for you 
With patience and with pride. 


The dust drifts up in stifling clouds 
And chokes and blinds me sore, 
My collar chafes my sweltering neck 
As it has done. before; 
And long and sultry are the hours 
Since I have had a drink, 
How parched and dry my throat must be, 
Dear Master, only think! 


I saw you seek a shady place 
And drink a cooling draught, 
I heard the water trickle down 
As from the stream you quaffed. 
If I could only plunge my nose 
In water sweet and cool; 
If I could quench my burning thirst 
A moment at the pool! 


Oh. Master dear, we serve you well, 
But oh, if you would think, 
When oftentimes you quench your thirst, 
How much we need a drink; 
And if a moment, now and then, 
You'd rest us in the shade, 
We'd feel for all our patient toil 
That we were richly paid. 


WHERE MULES GO THIRSTY 
Editor Our Dumb Animals: 

I take the liberty of enquiring if through local 
humane societies, you could do anything to 
relieve the unnecessary suffering of the mules in 
the mines at Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. I 
have learned, on good authority, that the ani- 
mals are given water (of which there is plenty) 
only in the morning and at night, thus being 
forced to go thirsty all day simply because of the 
time that watering would take. 

I hope that something may be done. 

Meriden, Connecticut. A. A. F. 


DO NOT USE FROSTY BITS 


A correspondent in the western part of Massa- 
chusetts wrote to us in February, asking to have 
attention called to the cruelty of thrusting 
frosty bits into horses’ mouths during cold 
weather. We have often protested against this 
abuse, and again urge, as a desirable item in the 
creed of every horseman, that bits always be 
warmed in cold weather before being used. 


THE BOSTON WORK-HORSE PARADE 
Its Various Activities 
By HENRY C. MERWIN 
ye HE Boston Work-Horse 

Parade Association holds 

this year its eleventh 

annual Parade. The idea 
was of course suggested 
by the English Cart- 

Horse Parade, but the 

Boston Parade makes a 

far wider appeal, includes 

every kind of work-horse, 
and, in various ways, especially by giving pref- 
erence to the older steeds, finds a place for the 
poor man’s horse, as well as for the rich man’s. 
It has served as a model for all the other parades 
held in this country, and even for Toronto, 
Halifax and Australia. 

The old horse class, which was originated by 
this Association, has proved a success wherever 
it has been tried, not only at Work-Horse Pa- 
rades, but also at horse shows and county fairs. 
An “Old Horse,” in the Boston sense, is one now 
in active service who has been used by his present 
owner for ten years or more. Last year this 
class embraced eighty horses—all sleek and in 
good condition—the oldest being thirty-nine. 

Another invention of this Association is its 
system of stable inspection. Any kind of stable 
may be entered for inspection, and it makes no 
difference whether it contains one horse or 500 
horses. There is no entry fee. Every stable 
entered is inspected by experts employed by the 
Association who make a written report stating 
the defects, if any, which exist in the treatment 
of the horses; and this report is communicated 
confidentially to the proprietor of the stable. 
The inspection is repeated once, sometimes two 
or three times, and on the day of the Parade 
medals and diplomas are awarded to the owners 
of the good stables and to their foremen and 
night-men. A special prize is also awarded for 
the stable making the greatest improvement. 
Last year the total number of horses in the stables 
inspected was about 4000. This is an excellent 
opportunity for stable owners to obtain expert 
advice as to the management of their stables 
and the care and feeding of their horses, and 
many large corporations in Boston have availed 
themselves of it. 

The Boston Association also publishes bulle- 
tins on the care of horses, which are distributed 
free to any one who applies for them. There is, 
for instance, one on “Watering and Bedding,” 
another on the “Disposal of Old Horses,’’ another 
on “Vacations for Horses;’’ and one on the 


A PAIR OF MORGAN FOALS 


“Feeding of Work-Horses’’ is in prep- 
aration. Last summer the Association 
also published ‘‘Hot Weather Rules” 
which were given away to the number 
of more than 10,000. Many humane 
societies throughout the country have 
sent for them and distributed them. 
Recently the Association has published 
circulars and posters containing ‘‘Driv- 
ers’ Rules” and also others containing 
“Stable Rules.’ These are intended 
especially to be hung up in stables, and 
they will be sent free to all who apply 
for them. They have been prepared 
with the greatest care and after con- 
sultation with leading veterinary sur- 
geons. 

The latest adventure of the Boston 
Association is a scheme to assist the 
purchasers of horses and to_ protect 
them from the wiles of fraudulent 
dealers. The plan is a simple one as 
follows: several of the leading dealers 
in Boston have signed an agreement 


with the Association binding themselves to sell a 
horse “‘worth the money”’ to any person recom- 
mended by the Association, and in case of any 
dispute arising from the sale to abide by the 
decision of the Association. Any person may 
obtain a letter from the Association to these 
dealers by registering his name and address at 
the office of the Association. This plan is only 
just started, but it promises to yield excellent 
results. The offer of the Association is open 
to persons living in Boston or anywhere else, 
and many persons in various parts of New Eng- 
land have already availed themselves of it. 

The Boston Work-Horse Parade Association 
maintains an office, open throughout the year, 
at 15 Beacon street, and is always ready to do 
whatever it can to assist any person in any 
difficulty connected with the horse. 


RED ACRE FARM 
A Home for Horses 
By HENRY C. MERWIN 
T should be understood 
that there is one place in 
New England where a 
horse is welcome, not in 
proportion to his value, 
but in proportion to his 
necessities, and that place 
is Red Acre Farm, the 
free Home and Hospital 
’ for horses at Stow near 
South Acton, Massachusetts. Anybody can 
send a horse at any time, to Red Acre Farm, with 
or without notice, and he will be cared for as 
tenderly as if he were worth a million dollars. 
It often happens that a horse is received at the 
Farm, and it is not known until weeks or months 
afterward where he came from or to whom he 
belongs. 

Old favorites are pensioned at the Farm, and 
free quarters are given to horses whose owners 
cannot afford to pay for them. Old horses, 
lame horses, or horses given up for various 
reasons may at any time be sent to the Farm, and 
in each case the best that can be done for them 
will be done. Some of these horses are used on 
the Farm, others are loaned for light work in the 
neighborhood where they can frequently be 
inspected, and those incurably lame or diseased 
are mercifully killed. No horse is ever sold or 
given away by Red Acre Farm. 

Some years ago the Massachusetts legislature 
passed a law authorizing all cities and towns in 
the state to give their old or worn-out horses to 
Red Acre Farm, instead of having them sold at 
auction to the highest bidder, as was formerly 
the case, and as is now often done. No greater 
cruelty can be imagined than to sell to any 
chance comer an old or lame fire-engine horse, or 
an old horse taken from any city department, 
who has been accustomed for years to the best 
of care and feeding; and it was to prevent such 
cruelty that the law just mentioned was passed. 
There are many old fire horses at Red Acre 
Farm, and some horses from other municipal 
departments in Brookline, Somerville and other 
places; and it is a pity that the law is not more 
widely availed of by the cities and towns of the 
Commonwealth. 

Red Acre Farm was founded in 1903 by Miss 
H. G. Bird, the treasurer and manager, who 
contributes to it not only the use of her land and 
buildings but also her own services, without any 
compensation. The Farm is incorporated, its 
President is Dr. E. W. Emerson of Concord, 
and its Boston agent is the Work-Horse Parade 
Association at 15 Beacon street. 

Another Home for Horses is maintained by 
the Animal Rescue League at its country annex 
in Dedham, and it also has a small stable for the 
same purpose at its Dog Home in the city. 
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A LOVER OF HORSES 
Are you sure you're a lover of horses, my boy? 
You declare that you love a good horse— 
But unless you've a heart for his pain and his joy, 
Your assertion I cannot endorse. 


You are proud of his beauty of color and form, 
Of his coat with its satiny gloss— 

For affection he shows does your own answer warm? 
Or would gold compensate for his loss? 

When he speeds, while the wind fans your cheeks 

cool and fresh, 

With the world gazing on to admire, 

Do you know he’s a creature of sensitive flesh— 
Like yourself he may suffer or tire? 

When at last, in your service, grown feeble and old, 
Will your care and your kindness abate? 

Or to heartless abuse will he ever be sold, 
As a “‘five-dollar plug’’ or a ‘‘skate’’? 


When you say you're a lover of horses, my boy, 
Then I ask is your love for them true? 
For it may be affection for self and the joy 
That the horse can confer upon you. 
I. F. LAYTON in Band of Mercy. 


A DRUMMER’S HORSE 
By R. M. LOCKHART 

S a traveling salesman in 
the Southern states, sev- 

eral years ago, with a 

route covering a wide 

stretch of country terri- 
tory, it became neces- 

sary for me to have a 

horse and buggy to reach 

my customers. 

I purchased my outfit 
at Thomasville, Georgia, and prepared to start 
upon a long trip. From remarks which were 
made in my hearing, I must confess that I had 
some misgiving as to whether my horse would 
meet the requirements and prove a trusty 
roadster. I was informed that this horse was 
so wild and vicious that no one could drive him; 
that the owner had been anxious to sell him 
at any price on account of damages he had 
already done; that he had a predilection for 
smashing buggies and the unruly habit of madly 
running away under the least provocation. 

The first thing I did was to cut off the blinders 
from the bridle so that my horse could see me 
and assure himself, whenever he liked, that I was 
with him, no matter where our business took us 
or what strange scenes or obstacles we en- 
countered. I took pains to see that his harness 
fitted him, started off and for the next two 
months almost waited for him to run away. He 
had shown no inclination to bolt through fear 
or sudden fright or any other cause up to this 
time; had grown so affectionate and been so 
gentle that I began to travel with the lines 
fastened to a hook in the top of my vehicle and 
allow him to go as he pleased. He quickly 
learned to be guided by the motions of my hands 
and I thought at times I saw him turn his eyes 
towards me as if inquiring the right direction. 
When I made my calls I left him standing untied 
and it mattered not how long I was away, he 
awaited patiently my return and greeted me 
with a joyous whinny and a rub of his head 
against my body. 

I taught him to obey the sound of a whistle. 
When I blew once, he stopped; twice, he started, 
and he never failed to respond. His fondness 
for candy and fruit was like that of a child and 
wherever ‘‘sweets’’ were obtainable he re- 
minded me of his expectation that I would buy. 
I had made a little agreement to give him such 
things for good behavior and kept my promise, 
but somehow I always felt that it was he who was 
rewarding me for my kindness. 

I drove him for three years without a mishap, 
without a whip and with that confidence that is 


WHEN GOOD FRIENDS MEET 


born of a mutual understanding. When the 
nights were so dark that I could not see the road 
nor my horse, I gave him the reins and he 
brought me safely to my journey’s end. 

No man ever traveled with a more faithful 
animal or a more agreeable companion. I have 
never driven a horse that so well fulfilled my 
requirements. When we had to part, and I 
must add that it brought me real sorrow, I put 
him in the hands of a friend who promised me 
that he would look well to hiscare. Wherever the 
faithful finally go, there will my good horse be. 


A SORROWFUL DOG 
By C. M. SCOTT 

While living near Centreville, California, a 
splendid young Newfoundland dog was a member 
of our family. The following incident is related 
to show that the dog, though perfectly trained, 
could not restrain himself from expressing his 
sorrow over the loss of one whom he loved: 

He was never permitted to follow any member 
of the family, whether walking or riding, away 
from the place. When one of my brothers fell 
ill, Rover was occasionally allowed to trot 
up-stairs and visit at his bedside. 

When the sad day came in which this brother 
was to be laid away, Rover stoutly stationed 
himself beside the hearse and refused with sullen 
growl to leave it. All along the two miles’ drive 
he followed with drooping head and dejected air. 
At intervals, however, he raised his head and 
howled dismally. His sorrowful bearing was 
noticeable for some time, but he never afterwards 
even attempted to follow a team. 


SEEN ON A NEW YORK STREET 
41 Cortland Street, New York, N. Y., 
February 25, 1913. 
Editor Our Dumb Animals: 

Even in cruel New York one finds a tender 
heart for horses. This morning (the tempera- 
ture near zero) as I was coming from the ferry 
to the office I heard a man talking loud about a 
horse which evidently did not want water from 
the water-tank in front of him. 

The man on the wagon said, “Yes, he does 
want water. Don’t check him up.’’ As he 
jumped off the wagon, I stopped and noticed 
that the poor horse was blind. 

The man carefully took the poor thing’s head 
and slowly pushed it to the water, and, my, how 
that poor horse did drink, and how pleased the 
driver was and how sheepish the cursing man 
looked and acted! You bet there were enough 
of us watching that incident so that not only the 
kind-hearted driver but other drivers saw that 
such kindness was appreciated by others than 
the horse. 

I complimented the driver and he said, ‘“‘Oh, 
Bob is a good old skate. He will do anything 
for me, but when I bought him for $12 no one 
could get near him.’’ Then he started talking 
to Bob and Bob understood, and I knew they 
were friends. 

If we could only have all drivers like this one! 


C. W. WHEATON. 


Make the load according to what the 
horse can pull, not what the cart will 
hold. 
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Wild Birds Through the Camera 


HOTOGRAPHY of birds 
requires more art, skill 
and patience than the 
hunting and shooting of 
them, even when the 
latter is assisted by the 
most intelligent of hunt- 
ing-dogs. One should 
have some knowledge of 
photography before under- 

taking the work of securing pictures of our 
feathered friends. A knowledge of ornithol- 
ogy is also desirable, for it is a great advantage 
to know the birds by name, their habitats and 
nesting sites, feeding, drinking and bathing 
haunts, and the times of migrating, breeding, and 
nesting. 

We should know our camera, focusing-time, 
and conditions of light; stops, films and plates 
should all be made familiar to us. The beginner 
gathers more knowledge of photography and of 
* ornithology after each hunt and finds that he has 
ever still much more to learn. Occasionally you 
will have success from the start, for it is some- 
times the novice who takes the best pictures. 

The equipment is, of course, the first essential, 
whether the work is done by amateur or pro- 
fessional. We use a folding camera, 3} x 5}, or 
4 x 5 inches, with a good, rapid lens and speed 
shutter—one that does not make much noise is 
desired. The pictures shown were taken with 
a “Three A” kodak, fitted with a Goerz-Dagon 
lens, Series III., F. 6.8, with portrait attachment. 
A folding wooden tripod, standard size, and 
anothe# of about six feet; a ball-and-socket 
clamp for fastening the camera to the limbs of 
trees, fifty feet of good rubber tubing, and a 
medium size bicycle pump to release the shutter, 
are required. Films were used at the beginning 
with many successful exposures, but these were 
soon given up and plates used, with few excep- 
tions, because with plates the results obtained 
were more satisfactory. A sharper focus, easier 
development, and the cheaper price, are reasons 
for the use of plates. A six-foot step-ladder is 
an absolute necessity. Many a time the writer 
has worked and wished for this useful aid, when 
piling box upon table or chairs and then more 


VALLEY QUAIL 


By DR. WILLIAM HERMANN 


boxes, to get the required height, only to have 
camera, photographer and boxes tumble down in 
a heap—all this after waiting for an hour or 
more to get a picture. 

The ambitious amateur must accept many 
unpleasant happenings that mar his fondness for 
bird pictures. Decayed limbs have a habit of 
giving way just as you are ready to set the 
shutter, frightening the bird and perhaps break- 
ing or straining a limb. Frequently you will 
find the wind blowing too strong, causing the 
branches of trees to move back and forth, or, 
again, the light will be in the wrong direction. 

We know that during the nesting season, 
starting the latter part of April and ending in 
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work. You now retire about fifty feet from the 
nest, well hidden from the view of the birds you 
wish to photograph. Remember, birds have 
wonderful vision; they can see you before you 
see them. Watch for the return of the parent 
bird. Asa rule, you will wait but a short time, 
especially if you are well hidden. Be careful 
not to handle the nest, or change the surround- 
ing leaves or twigs any more than is necessary. 
Many birds will leave the nest, never to return, 
and seek new nesting sites. If the bird be a 
small one, the lens should be about thirty inches 
from the nest. This isthe usual distance. The 
camera is well covered, except the lens, with a 
green cloth. Care must be taken to protect the 


YOUNG TURTLE-DOVES 


August, birds, as a rule, lose all sense of fear. 
At this period they can be more readily ap- 
proached and, if you use caution, the little 
mother may even allow you to stroke her 
feathers with your hand. This is the time when 
we must secure our pictures. In our desire to 
discover the male, female, eggs or young, in- 
cluding the nest, in happy contrast to the 
sportsman who with his gun slays the innocent 
creature and leaves the mangled, lifeless body 
where it had fallen, we do no harm. 

Have you ever noted the sadness of a robin 
over the loss of its mate? It is as a mother’s 
lament over the loss of the first-born. When 
you shoot a quail, the remaining members of the 
family will seek and call their brother or sister 
for days. Now the other picture is a master- 
piece. We snap the shutter instead of the trigger. 
We have the undeveloped plate, which we de- 
velop eagerly, at the first opportunity. A 
beautiful, permanent picture is the result of 
the chase. The bird is left unharmed, full of 
life, singing merrily, to make Man—its greatest 
enemy—happy, or help him in his agricultural 
pursuits by checking the enormous increase of 
harmful insects. Not only do we rescue a 
beautiful picture, which we can keep for an 
unlimited time without deterioration, but with 
the aid of these views lectures on bird-life may 
be given. We have the gratification of success, 
the stimulating outdoor exercise, a better knowl- 
edge of Nature and her wonderful workings. 
We soon lose that manless desire to kill every 
creature crossing our path. 

All of the accompanying illustrations have 
been taken with the aid of Nature's blinds; 
usually a bush or tree or tall grass is selected 
for the purpose. A pair of good opera-glasses 
or a field-glass is a valuable addition to this 


plate-holders from sunshine, to prevent fogging 
or streaking of the negatives. 

Time exposures always give the best results, 
but these are possible only when the bird is 
motionless, as when sitting on the nest. But 
one learns, after a little practice, to get good 
results with snapshots, if he is careful to work 
with the proper light. Do not get discouraged 
if the birds become suspicious and frightened at 
the camera. You can remove it for a while and 
allow them to return to feed the young. Re- 
member the mother’s love for her babies over- 
comes all fear; indeed they will give their lives 
to save their young. At this period of life the 
young birds do not show any signs of fear. You 
can handle them, feed them, photograph them 
to your heart’s content. You visit them each 
day. When, one day, you are greatly surprised 
to see the whole brood leave the nest in alarm, 
scattering in all directions, you may know they 
have learned to fear Man. 

Should the sun be shining brightly, or the 
weather be cold or rainy, be merciful to the 
mother-birds or young. You may deprive the 
latter, for a while, of the sheltering wings of the 
mother. Do not neglect to cover them with 
leaves and be careful not to remove too many 
twigs or branches in order to get a good picture; 
for your enthusiasm, at times, will be at a high 
pitch and you must aid the little mother in her 
cares, attending to the wants of a brood of from 
two to eight nestlings, all clamoring for food. 
A robin will make a trip every fifteen or twenty 
minutes, from sun-up to sundown. It frequently 
raises two broods a season. 

While you are photographing the parent birds 
and young you are also studying their habits, 
and you will note the probable age when their 
eyes open and whether they have feathers or are 
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ROBIN FEEDING NESTLINGS 


covered with a downy growth, what the mother 
feeds them, whether she brings food in her bill 
as the robin or thrush, or feeds by regurgitation 
as the pigeon or dove or humming-bird. Does 
the mother alone gather the food, or is she 
assisted by the male? All these interesting 
facts should be jotted in the note book. 

We find many birds building their nests in the 
vicinity of our homes, some in vines, trees, 
bushes, stumps, hollow trees, while others prefer 
the banks of streams, where food and drink are 
in abundance. Others are found only in the 
deepest forest growths, while many have to 
be sought in the orchards which hold special 
attractions for them. Meadow and roadside, 
too, are enlivened by the presence of many a 
feathered songster. In our excursions to their 
haunts we are brought closer to Nature and 
learn, as never before, the value of outdoor life. 


THE MOCKING-BIRD 
By GEORGE BIRDSEYE 


Why art thou named the Mocking-bird? 

That others’ songs thy songs shall be? 
Was ever reasoning so absurd? 

They learned their every note from thee. 
To thee was given music’s power, 

With none thy claim e’er to dispute; 
The woods were silent till that hour, 

For every warbler’s voice was mute. 


To each he taught a separate song 
To tell his joy, grief or desire, 
Till happy sang the winged throng, 
And thus was formed the forest-choir. 
Sweet are their melodies of love 
Which thou alone canst ‘sing aright; 
But sweetest song that wakes the grove 
Comes from thy voice of full delight. 


A BIRD TRAGEDY 
By HELEN M. RICHARDSON 

Athwart the sky a zigzag line of black 
Shows hurrying squadrons from the Southland far 
Returning to the nesting-places, where 
Last summer’s brood of birdlings broke the shell. 
On every side the balmy, sunlit air 
Is vocal with their bubbling notes of joy. 
Anon a nest is made amid the green 
Of leafy trees,—a nest whence soon is heard 
Faint chirpings, mingled with soft mother notes 
Of warning, as the baby wings essay 
To test their strength and skill in awkward flight. 
Then, of a sudden, on the air resounds 
A sharp report. A flutter of soft wings— 
A rude hand’s eager clutch for plunderer’s spoil— 
A nestful of young birds unmothered, and— 
The tragedy begins. Where erst was peace 
And brooding love, now dire confusion reigns. 
The cruel hand that pulled the trigger with 
Unerring aim, and snatched a mother from 
Her helpless brood, repeats this tragedy 
Where’er it finds a chance inviting it 
To test the sportsman’s skill. And yet ’tis said 
To be a manly art, and he whose eye 
Is trained by practice on unwary prey, 
And knows the trick of hand to shoot to kill, 
May pose, forsooth, amid admiring friends 
As greatly to be praised. 

God gave the bird 
Its coloring, its vocal note, its skill, 
Its brooding mother-love; shall man invade 
For wanton sport a shrine that God has made? 


BIRD DESTROYERS 
By S. J. DOUGLASS 


O show the need of Marsh Island as a 
wild-bird preserve, it was computed 
that pot-hunters there bagged every 
year more than 50,000 robins, alone. 

That is a terrible record to stand against any 
country; much more a supposedly intelligent one. 
It means wholesale slaughter of myriads of the 
defenseless—and those spending their harmless 
lives for the benefit of Man, their brutal slayer 
—indeed, the sleepless destroyers of multitudi- 
nous unseen crop-enemies. Will we never 
distinguish between friends and foes? 

I recall the fact that some years since—even 
before the great flood of immigration upon our 
shores—my home city of New Haven, Con- 
necticut, was forced to make sharp work with 
reckless new-comers—slaughterers of our most 
prized song-birds. The early mornings in spring 
heard continually the crack of gun or pistol, even 
within the city limits, ending many joyous and 
valuable lives for the sake of a few gustatory 
morsels. This is but a typical instance. 

And what is now the record of wild-bird life on 
Italy’s beautiful and once vocal plains? Chicken 
and dove supply for hotel and private tables is 
enormously supplemented by all kinds, the 
smallest of birds. Says a recent resident in the 
Arno valley: ‘Italy has sacrificed all her song- 
birds to her table. I shall never forget seeing 
dozens, scores of .the tiny little carcasses im- 
paled on two long, slowly-turning spits before a 
great open fire in the kitchen dining-room of a 
little hotel in northern Italy. And, as I looked 
over the heap of yet unplucked sacrifices on a 
near-by table, I counted easily a dozen different 
species of song-birds. There were larks, thrushes, 
sparrows, titmice,‘and even tiny warblers, 
awaiting the fire.” 

This traveler calls attention to Italy’s present 
sad plight; seeking to replace its loss of field 
music by that of singing crickets, in cages. 
He, and we, can hope only that new efforts of 
nature lovers there will gradually recall these 
matchless but abused songsters to their loved 
haunts under the blue Mediterranean skies. 

These facts give tremendous emphasis to the 
value of the various efforts being made to keep 
our land a land of bird joy and song. 


NO VEAL FOR HIM 
Here is a boy who will not eat veal. 


Master 
Merwin Lee McKibbin resides with his parents 
at 5808 Maple avenue, St. Louis, Missouri, 


where he was born eight years ago. He makes 
frequent trips into the country and is an appre- 
ciative admirer of animals, fowls, trees and 
flowers. Merwin learned that “pretty little 
calves” are killed to provide veal, and the 
little man promptly refused to pass his plate the 
next time veal was served at dinner. Accepting 
the lesson taught through the thoughtfulness 
and kindness of heart of their boy, his parents 
have marked “‘veal’’ off the butcher's list. 


KINDNESS TO KINE 

“Speak to a cow as you would to a lady,” is 
the motto of the successful dairyman. 

There must be sympathy between the cow and 
the milker. Motherhood and milk production 
go together. Treat the cow like a mother and 
be gentle with the new-born calf. Be kind to 
both. It will pay and pay big. 
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FOR TERMS see last page, where our report of all 
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AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 


EDITORS of all the newspapers who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles, except when copyrighted, with or without credit. 


MANUSCRIPTS of prose and verse relating to animals 
are solicited, and authors are invited to correspond with 
the EDITOR, 45 Milk Street, Boston. 


OBEYRAN 


The picture of the beautiful horse on the front 
page shows us a splendid specimen of the Arab. 
That such a noble creature could not have been 
endowed with immortal youth seems a pity. 
Here is his story: 

In the early spring of 1892 an employe of the 
Turkish ministry of agriculture received a con- 
cession from the Turkish government to take a 
troop of Bedouin horsemen and horses from 
the Arabian desert to the World’s Fair, Chicago. 

A company was formed to carry on this 
enterprise, and the troop landed in Chicago in 
the spring of 1893. The company met with 
severe reverses and finally a number of the 
horses were sold at auction on January 4, 1894, 
part of them being purchased by Peter B. 
Bradley, of Hingham, Massachusetts. Among 
these was the iron-gray stallion ““Obeyran,” of 
the breed Seglawi-Obeyran, foaled in 1889. 
This horse died in California last year. The 
history of his name is as follows: 

In the ancient time an Arab by the name of 
Seglawi owned four very distinguished mares. 
Some writers maintain that these mares were all 
full sisters. However, at Seglawi’s death he gave 
his favorite mare to his favorite brother Jedran, 
that she should always bear that name. His 
next favorite mare to his brother Arjebi, the 
third to his brother Obeyran and the fourth to 
his slave El-Abd. F.H.R. 


THE HOBBLED HORSE BARRED 


The American Trotting and Racing Associa- 
tion has barred the hobbled horse from its 
affiliated tracks after 1915. This is as it should 
be. Toareal horse lover the trappings put upon 
many a race horse seem a disgrace to the animal. 
If speed can only be obtained by a multiplicity 
of cumbersome devices making the trotter look 
as if he were more like a machine than a horse, 
it would be better to have more horse and less 
speed. Balance the feet, give him the natural 
use of his head, his legs and his body, and then 
more people would enjoy seeing him do his best. 
Besides all this the hobbles are a form of cruelty 
from which the horse should be protected. 

F.H.R. 


SELLING ITS SERVANTS 


We are informed that Boston has given per- 
mission to its fire commissioner to sell some of its 
faithful old horses and use the money to buy new 
ones. These horses deserve a better fate than 
that they are liable to find under this arrange- 
ment. The Evening Record well remarks: ‘The 
horse deserves less and receives more hardship 
through old age than anything else that works 
faithfully for society.” When worn out the city 
fire horse owes nothing to his employer and in 
justice may claim either a comfortable rest, or a 
painless death. F.H.R. 


BROTHER HORSE 


It was a custom of the great saint of Assisi 
to speak of the birds as his “‘little brothers and 
sisters.”’ In the story of this St. Francis we fre- 
quently hear such phrases as “Brother Fish,” 
“Brother Hawk,” “Brother Ox.’ Among the 
earliest acts of his self-renunciation was the 
selling of his horse to provide the money needed 
to restore a neglected sanctuary. Loving as he 
did every living thing, it requires no stretch of 
the imagination for us to hear him, as he parted 
with this faithful servant, saying ‘“‘Good by, 
Brother Horse!’’ No. doubt with the majority 
of men the strongest tie between them and the 
animal world is that which has bound them to 
the dog. But thousands have felt a similar 
affection for a favorite horse, particularly where 
it has served them long and well, and where they 
have cared for it with their own hands. Natu- 
rally less intelligent than the dog, and far less 
demonstrative in signs of attachment to his 
master, the horse still has won for himself a very 
noble place in the heart and life of man. Inthe 
poem, familiar to some of us in our school days, 
“The Arab’s Farewell to His Horse,”’ there is 
sounded a chord that has stirred to tears more 
than one boy and man whose love for the horse 
is a part of his very life. - 

It’s born in you or it’s left out of you. There 
are those who care no more for a great piece of 
music, or for a canvas whose colors a Raphael 
might have mixed, than they do for the wild 
sweep of the wind or an advertisement on a bill 
board. The symphony, the painting, awaken 
no response. To multitudes the dog and the 
horse are in the same category as the pig and the 
goat. They are simply animals. With others 
since their earliest remembrance there has lived 
an unchanging hunger for the ownership and 
companionship of horse and dog. They would 
go without their meals, deny themselves a score 
of other pleasures at any time if only they could 
satisfy this hunger. There are men who dream 
about their horses when away from them as 
they dream of absent friends. This is the way 
they were born. An automobile can no more 
take the place with them of the horse than the 
memory of a fireless cooker could supplant 
the remembrance of the old home kitchen and 
the living mother who prepared the meals. It is 
this inherent love for the horse that burns in 
many a man’s blood that makes him smile at the 
prophecy of a horseless age. 

The automobile will take its place as a per- 
manent feature in the work and pleasure of men, 
but so long as human nature remains human 
nature the horse will abide as one of the joys and 
satisfying delights of mankind. When the 
steam cars supplanted the stage-coach no re- 
mark was more common than ‘“‘the day of the 
horse is done.” His best day many of us be- 
lieve is yet to be. In spite of our friends, the 
automobile manufacturers, the horse is coming 
back. Never were there so many in the world 
as now. Not a few who gave them up years ago 
are buying them again. For the short haul the 
auto-trucks cannot compete with them. 

No, Brother Horse, your place is assured 
among men because men were so made that they 
will never let you go. May the day of your 
slavery to hard and inhuman masters some time 
end! And when all things are made new, unless 
you are there to share that golden age with man— 
that age unmarred by deed of cruelty or wrong— 
some of us will cherish your memory so long as 
memory lasts. Another saint, earlier than the 
Italian Francis, tells us that in his holy vision 
he “‘saw heaven opened, and behold a white 
horse; and he that sat upon him was called 
Faithful and True.’’ Only such are worthy of 
thee, noble friend! F.H.R. 


VICTORY AT LAST 

Thousands will rejoice that the Weeks- 
McLean Bill for the protection of migratory 
birds has become law. Not only now will many 
species of wild-fowl and shore-birds be under the 
protection of the national government, but our 
song and insectivorous birds, like the robin and 
bobolink, that are migrants, and that have been 
considered game birds in several southern states 
where they have been slaughtered by the tens 
of thousands, will also be the guarded wards of 
federal law. Our Dumb Animals has done 
everything in its power to secure the passage of 
this bill. A host of our readers also have 
written letters to Washington. We rejoice 
greatly over the splendid victory in behalf of 
bird life, and join with one of old in saying: 
“Praise Him beasts, and all cattle, creeping 
things and flying fowl!” F.H. 


THE ENGLISH ANIMALS’ ACT 
By what is known in England as the “Ani- 
mals’ Act,’ of 1911, a man habitually cruel to 
his horse or dog or any other animal belonging 
to him may be deprived of it by the court. This 
is wise legislation. Doubtless many opposed 
it as unconstitutional. It might seem like an 
invasion of personal rights. However-it is good 
law in England and the Hon. Secretary of the 
National Equine Defence League, Mr. Francis 
Cox, writes us that the first example of the law’s 
working has just occurred. A man by the name 
of Lawson, persisting in treating cruelly a pony 
belonging to him, has had it taken from him. ‘It 

would be a good ‘“‘Act” for every country. 

F.H.R. 


IT’S CATCHING 

The Band of Mercy work in the Ledge Street 
school of Worcester, Massachusetts, is evidently 
spreading, by a sort of infection. We always 
believed goodness was contagious as well as 
badness. This letter, from the principal of the 
school just referred to, will explain our meaning: 

“Last night at my evening school I was dis- 
turbed by a racket in the hall; I investigated and 
found eight ragged urchins. The spokesman, a 
manly little fellow, asked, ‘Are you the boss?’ 
I assured him I was and inquired his business. 
“Well,” he said, ‘I was up to Police station 1 and 
the Cap’n told me you were the head guy of 
the Band of Mercy, and we want to join.’ These 
boys proved to live a mile away in one of the 
roughest parts of the city.” They joined. We 
have sent badges to them all and promised to 
send for as many of their friends as they can 
induce to follow their example. This Band of 
Mercy work has transformed more than one 
community of boys into humane and kindly 
helpers of the defenseless. F.H.R. 


Our two Societies receive gifts, large or 
small, entering into a written obligation, 
binding themselves to pay to the donors, 
so long as they shall live, a reasonable rate 
of interest upon the same, or an annuity 
for a sum agreed upon. The rate of inter- 
est will depend upon the age of the donor. 

Our carefully invested funds, and the 
large financial experience of those to whom 
are entrusted the care and management of 
them, make an investment like this as 
good, practically, as a government bond. 

Many who have but a few thousand will 
be able by this arrangement to obtain a 
much better rate of interest than in any 
other way, and with absolute safety guar- 
anteed. No legal contest, or attempt to 
break a will is possible with reference to 
money so given. 

The President of the Societies solicits 
correspondence, asking for further details. 
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Offices, 45 Milk Street, Boston 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 


DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President; 
HON. HENRY B. HILL, Treasurer; 
HON. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor; 
EBEN. SHUTE, Assistant Treasurer; 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary. 


Telephone (Complaints, Ambulance, etc.) Fort Hill 


Prosecuting Agents in Boston 
JAMES R. HATHAWAY, Special Agent; 
THOMAS LANGLAN, CHARLES F. CLARK, 
GEO. W. SPLAINE, FRANK G. PHILLIPS, 


L. E 
RVEY FULLER, DAVID A. BOLTON. 
FRANK J. FLANAGAN, Veterinaria 
DGAR F. COMEE, Night Agent. 


Correspondence is solicited from any part of Massa- 
chusetts direct to the central office, 45 Milk Street, Boston, 
but it is essential that particulars be given accurately, with 
names and addresses or team numbers of offending drivers 
or owners. 

The Society has local agents in practically each city and 
town in the state, but maintains district agents with head- 
quarters as follows: 

Where to Report Complaints 

Berkshire, Hampden and Hampshire Counties— 
DEXTER A. ATKINS, Springfield, 31 Elm Street, 
Room 327. Tel. 828-11. 

Franklin and Worcester Counties—ROBERT L. 
DYSON, Worcester, 339 Main Street. Tel. 2494. 

Dukes, Nantucket, Barnstable and Bristol Counties— 
HENRY A. PERRY, aes. Tel. 153. 

Plymouth, Norfolk, Middlesex, Essex and Suffolk 
Counties—Cases are attended to by agents of the Society 
having their headquarters at the central office, 45 Milk 
Street, Boston. Tel. Fort Hill 2640. 


MONTH’S WORK IN FIGURES 


Animals examined ................:. 4798 
Number of prosecutions ........... 18 
Number of convictions ............. 17 
Horses taken from work............ 109 
Horses humanely killed ............ 71 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals examined ................. 21,490 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals has received bequests of 
$1000 from Mrs. Mary M. S. Spaulding of 
Groton, $250 from Mrs. Margaret D. Brigham 
of Boston, and $104 from Mrs. Eliza Rich ot 
Southbridge; $800 from the Ashton estate; 
gifts of $500 from “E. A. H.,” $50 from Mrs. 
Elbridge Torrey, $25 from Miss Helen R. 
Heywood, and $20 from Walter Hunnewell; 
and $261.82, interest. The Society has been 
remembered to the amount of $2000 in the will 
of Benson W. Frink of West Boylston. 

The American Humane Education Society 
has received $771.88, interest, $342.25 from 
the estate of Elizabeth F. Noble, $125.80 from 
“W. W.,”” $100 each from a New York friend 
and a friend in Paris, $40.27 from ‘‘a co-worker” 
for the distribution of humane literature, and 
$25 from Mrs. Elbridge Torrey. 

Boston, March 19, 1913. 


MEDAL FOR 11-YEAR-OLD 
A medal for bravery for rescuing a Scotch 
collie from the icy waters of a pond, has been 
awarded by the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. to 
Master Burton Hawley Cochrane, eleven years 
of age, a Band of Mercy boy at Cliftondale. 


THE HORSE’S VACATION 


We shall undertake this summer to provide a 
two weeks’ vacation for as many tired and over- 
worked horses as we can persuade their owners 
to let us have, and as our funds for that purpose 
will warrant. Who will help us? Who will 
volunteer the use of pastures near Boston, or 
who will furnish us pasturage and care at as 
near cost as possible? Here is an opportunity 
for someone who would find it a joy to send into 
the country for two weeks a worn and tired 
horse. The expense will not be great. We shall 
be glad to receive enquiries or any correspond- 
ence with regard to this undertaking. F.H.R. 


ANNUAL WORK-HORSE PARADE 


The. Eleventh Annual Parade of the Work- 
Horse Parade Association, on May 30, is now 
formally announced in a circular just issued, 
which may be had on application at the office, 
15 Beacon street, Boston. 

Entries will be received from any place within 
fifteen miles of Boston. There is no entry fee. 

An old wagon or harness is no bar, and a new 
wagon or harness counts for nothing in getting 
a prize. 

Entries are especially desired from small 
owners, and particularly from expressmen, 
hucksters, and barrel-rack men. In these classes 
there are special prizes. 

There is a class for old horses, with gold and 
silver medals as prizes. There will be special 
classes for letter-carriers’ horses and for business 
runabout horses. 

This year, for the first time, there will also be 
a special class for hack and cab horses—singles 
and pairs. 


NEW HUMANE MANUAL 


According to its custom, the American 
Humane Education Society will issue a new 
edition of ‘The Humane Manual,” for dis- 
tribution to teachers throughout Massachusetts, 
to be used in connection with the observance of 
Humane Day, April 15. The contributions 
this year include articles by Frank B. Sanborn, 
Charles Fleischer, Prof. Arthur W. Weysse, 
M. D., George W. Field, Mary P. Wells Smith, 
M. Eva Warren, and others. There are also 
greetings from State Commissioner David 
Snedden, Superintendent F. P. Dyer of the 
Boston public schools, and President Rowley, 
and ‘The Purpose of Humane Day” and “‘Sug- 
gestive Exercises” by A. Judson Leach. A 
sample copy will be sent free to any teacher 
anywhere upon application to our offices. 


SANITARY FOUNTAINS 


That the Anti-germ Individual Cup fountain, 
made by the H. F. Jenks Company, is coming 
into favor, is shown by the fact that two of the 
fountains have recently been ordered by their 
home city of Pawtucket, Rhode Island, and one 
each for the Willard W. C. T. U. and the Niagara 
Falls W. C. T. U., both of Niagara Falls, New 
York. 


STEREOPTICON ADDRESSES 

Addresses, illustrated with stereopticon views 
of animals and birds, have been delivered by 
Secretary Guy Richardson as follows: Unitarian 
church, Quincy, January 12; Congregational 
Sunday-school, Roslindale, February 14; Uni- 
versalist church, Medford, March 5; Unitarian 
church, Woburn, March 6; High school, Laconia, 
New Hampshire, March 12; Union school, 
Tilton, New Hampshire, March 14. The last 
two were given under the auspices of the local 
branches of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union. 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


The Worcester Telegram devotes two-thirds 
of a column to describing the very effective work 
of our agent, Mr. Robert L. Dyson, in changing 
many of the conditions which have prevailed 
in that section, in the shipment of cattle, par- 
ticularly of calves. We knew Mr. Dyson had 
been watching this situation with great care 
and are pleased to know that his services in 
this respect have attracted attention. The 
article says, ‘‘Work that the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
is accomplishing for the protection of cattle 
en route to Massachusetts slaughter-houses has 
never been demonstrated more clearly than 
during the cold weather of the past week.” 

F.H.R. 


THE AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


We have never hoped to induce all horse 
owners to abandon blinders. We have been 
working to do away, however, with the close- 
fitting, oppressive blinder that must injure the 
eye. It is with much pleasure that we publish 
the letter that follows from the manager of the 
equipment and supplies department of the 
American Express Company: 


New York, February 5, 1913. 
Dear Sir: 

Referring to yours of November 20, 1912, on the 
subject of blinders used on this Company’s harnesses. 

We at once took this matter up with our officials 
and have examined the ‘‘Sensible Blind’’ which is 
so made that it cannot lay close to the eyes of the 
horse. As this blind has advantages over what 
we now use, we have directed that it be placed 
hereafter on all of our Company’s harnesses. 

It seems that this “‘Sensible Blind’’ was at one 
time used by our Company, but probably for the 
reason that some of our harness is made by dutside 
concerns, who attached a different form of blind, 
the curved blind was discontinued inadvertently. 

We thank you for calling our attention to this 
matter. Yours truly, 

ELISHA FLAGG, Manager. 


Mr. Flagg’s courtesy and cooperation in this 
matter we heartily appreciate. May the example 
find many followers. F.H.R. 


THE OVERHEAD CHECK 


Dr. D. P. Yonkerman, a veterinarian of Michi- 
gan, has some excellent things to say with regard 
to the over-draw checkrein. He sums up these 
points of injury liable to arise to the horse: 


First—That in hot weather or during severe 
exertion it may produce an attack of giddiness or 
apoplexy often terminating in death. 

Second—That it causes pain and distress in 
breathing. 

Third—That it tends to distort the upper part 
of the windpipe and causes roaring. 

Fourth—That it frets the temper of nervous, 
excitable horses and shortens the lives of all. 

When we consider that it fulfils no useful purpose, 
but is only a hobby or style capable of much dis- 
comfort and injury, it should be and is condemned 
by all well informed horse owners. 

There is just as much reason for putting an over- 
head check on a cow, a dog, a girl, a boy, or a goose 
as there is for its use on the horse; imagine these 
checked up as we see so many horses and the 
absurdity as well as the inhumanity of it manifests 
itself at once. 


We thoroughly agree with him. F.H.R. 


THE NAILLESS SHOE 


Has it been discovered? If it has it will prove 
an unspeakable boon to our horses. We know 
the Shaiffer Nailless Horseshoe Co., of Phila- 
delphia, is spoken well of by our humane friends 
in that city. There’s one way only to know how 
this shoe works, that is to try it. 
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For rates of membership in both our Societies 
and for prices of literature, see back pages. 
Checks should be made payable to Henry B. 
Hill, Treasurer. 


POOR SPAIN 


Can anyone wonder at Spain’s standing among 
the civilized nations of the modern world when 
he reads of the extent to which bull-fights are 
still permitted there? This is what we read in 
the Animals’ Guardian (London): 

During 1911 in the 392 rings 872 men, 4394 
bulls, 5618 horses, met their death in the bull 
ring; ten toreros were killed and 166 injured. 
Seven million spectators have spent on this 
“sport”? twenty-one million pesetas (in that poor 
country). There are forty-four old matadores, 
and 324 so-called novilleros. The number of 
banderilleros, piccadores and chutos amounts to 
1128, which annually get more than four millions 
of pesetas in pay. Machaguito, the most famous 
“espada,” alone earned in sixty bull-fights, 
360,000 pesetas. Annually the value of the 
killed bulls amounts to five hundred millions of 
pesetas. The terrible meaning of these figures 
readers will well understand! Let us hope that 
the writer, Euginio Noel, may soon have some 
success with the Anti-bullfight League! F.H.R. 


COLORED HUMANE SOCIETY 

We have received from the Rev. Richard 
Carroll of Columbia, South Carolina, a copy of 
the constitution and by-laws of the Richland 
County Humane Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, which is comprised of 
colored people. Monthly meetings are to be 
held, and one of the articles reads: “This Society 
shall be in hearty cooperation with the white 
humane society of Richland county.”’ 


‘“‘NATIONAL HUMANE REVIEW” 


The long-cherished ambition of the American 
Humane Association of Albany, New York, to 
have a periodical of its own in the interests of 
the organized anti-cruelty movement and to 
promote the spread of the principles of practical 
humanity, is realized with the advent of the 
National Humane Review, Volume 1, Number 1, 
for January, 1913. The initial issue is a credit 
both to the Association and to its editor, Presi- 
dent William O. Stillman, who is ably assisted 
by Sydney H. Coleman as assistant editor and 
business manager. There is also a staff of asso- 
ciate editors representing most of the larger 
humane societies outside of New England. The 
magazine consists of twenty-four pages, 9 x 12 
inches, and is published at $1.00 per year. 
The January number contains as a frontispiece 
a portrait of the Hon. Alfred Wagstaff, president 
of the American S. P. C. A. The other pages 
are well illustrated and contain essays of interest 
and able editorials, with news about the activi- 
ties of humane societies and workers throughout 
the country. Our Dumb Animals extends 
sincere congratulations to this latest addition 
to the ranks of humane journals. 


DULUTH BANDS OF MERCY 
Children Actively Interested and Teachers 
Aided by Superintendent 

Through interested representatives of the 
American Humane Education Society, and the 
active cooperation of Superintendent Robert E. 
Denfeld, Bands of Mercy are being systemati- 
cally formed in the schools of Duluth, Minne- 
sota. Already about 1200 children are enrolled. 
A certain amount of time, not less than fifteen 
or twenty minutes and usually much more, is 
given each week for humane instruction in the 
schools. A schedule of Band of Mercy work, 
outlining subjects for study in the various 
months of the school year, with references to 
literature, has been sent to all of the teachers. 
For three years it has been a rule among the 
teachers to devote a given time to this subject. 

The children appear to be very earnest, and 
are gradually creating a general interest among 
their parents in behalf of animal protection. A 
recent lecturer on this subject observed that he 
had been received by the largest and most 
interested audiences in Duluth of any of the 
cities he had visited, which he attributed to the 
splendid work of the Band of Mercy members. 
The movement is to be extended into the range 
towns through a representative of the local 
Society. 

The splendid reputation of the Duluth public 
schools is widely known, and we are glad to 
congratulate that city upon having a superin- 
tendent who realizes so keenly the importance of 
instruction in heart culture that he requests a 
yearly report from each principal upon this 
special branch. 


HUMANE SOCIETIES AT WORK 


Bands of Mercy are being formed in the schools 
of Rock Island, IIlinois, by the Ladies’ Auxiliary 
of the County Humane Society. 

The Wisconsin Herald is the creditable organ 
of the Wisconsin Humane Society, of which H. L. 
Phillips is the very live superintendent. It con- 
tains a “Band of Mercy Parliament,”’ conducted 
by Mrs. Velma C. Melville, state superintend- 
ent, and includes other features showing how 
much attention is being given to humane edu- 
cation by this organization. 


We have received the annual report of the 
Stevens-Swan Humane Society, Oneida county, 
New York, Utica Branch, and having head- 
quarters at 41 County Building in that city. 
A feature of the work of the past year was the 
purchase of a stereopticon outfit, with a supply 
of lantern slides, many of which were specially 
made for the Society from cases cared for by it. 
The president reports a constant increase in 
membership and a slowly but surely growing 
endowment fund. J. H. Benedict is the effi- 
cient superintendent and financial secretary. 


The forty-seventh annual report of the 
American S. P. C. A., New York City, contains 
seventy-five interesting pages, chief of which 
are those occupied with President Wagstaff’s 
address. The Society’s new dispensary and 
hospital for animals, with shelter for dogs and 
cats and ambulance house and garage, erected 
during the year, is but another indication of 
the forward lead taken by this, the oldest organi- 
zation of the kind in the country. Among other 
features of the year’s work were the making of 
eighty-nine arrests for leading incurably lame 
horses to one large sales stable with eighty-seven 
convictions resulting, a number of arrests made 
for failure to blanket horses, the distribution 
of open bridles to discourage the. use of blinders, 
and the erection of nine new fountains for horses. 
During 1912 the Society expended $22,847.95 
in excess of its total income. 


Angell Memorial Bospital 


“The Society has a great 
work before it; and it ear- 
nestly asks the aid and pray- 
ers of every man and woman 
who believes in God, and has 
sympathy for His suffering 
creatures.”’ 

GEORGE T. ANGELL'S 

Appeal in the Boston papers, 

April, 1868. 


We are making good progress towards securing 
prominent men to serve on the ‘“‘Committee of 
One Hundred.” Since the last publication we 
have added the names of Jacob P. Bates, 
Charles S. Cook, John J. Martin, John H. Storer, 
W. Sturgis Bigelow, M. D., Hazen Clement, the 
Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, His Eminence William 
Cardinal O'Connell, Amory Eliot, Charles A. 
Barnard, the Hon. Winthrop Murray Crane. 
We are trying at present to complete the ‘‘Com- 
mittee of One Hundred” with the names of the 
most prominent men in the different counties of 
the state in order to give to this Committee a 
state-wide representation. 

A movement is being started to form an aux- 
iliary committee of the most representative 
women of Boston. 

We have increased the number of theatres that 
are advertising our movement and we are 
beginning the initiatory work to have similar 
displays throughout the state. 

To accomplish our purpose, it will be necessary 
for our friends to join with us in a supreme effort 
to enlist the cooperation of every lover of animals 
and of every student of humane problems 
everywhere. We are receiving some encourage- 
ment from different sources, but nevertheless 
we feel that the work should be assisted by all 
well-meaning people who have at heart the prog- 
ress of the humane idea. 

We take occasion here to earnestly urge again 
all our friends throughout the world to assist us 
in sending contributions to the Executive Com- 
mittee, 45 Milk Street, Boston, and in asking 
their friends to cooperate with us. 

Executive Committee 
NATHANIEL 


FRANCIS H. 


$1,000, 
OWLE Building & Endowment 
MRS. GEORGE ANGELL 


un 
Angell Memorial 
County Representatives: 


Barnstable S. Cotton Brewster 
Bristol T. S. Sayer, 72 Hillman St. New Bedford 
. B. Drew, Y.M.C.A.Bldg. New Bedford 

Hampden H.E. Thayer, 77 GarfieldSt. Springfield 

E. B. Dolan, 150 South St. Holyoke 
Middlesex F. W. Peakes, 148 Vernal St. Everett 
Norfolk J. A. Mitchell, 24 Sampson Av. Braintree 

J. H. Woodsum, 6 Hazel St. Milton 
Suffolk C. Cesana, 45 Milk St. Boston 
Worcester H. E. Chapman, 2 Euclid Av. Worcester 


BAND OF MERCY PROGRESS 


Mr. A. R. McAdams, officer of the Miami 
(Florida) Humane Society, recently reported the 
organization of Bands of Mercy in the first three 
grades of the Second Street school of that city. 
As the children are too small to carry on the 
work themselves, the teachers are devoting a 
special “humane hour’’ each month in addition 
to the time already set apart for that subject. 


A very encouraging report of Band of Mercy 
work in Europe has lately come from M. Jerome 
Perinet. In France, many private as well as 
public schools are being organized into Bands, 
and through the earnest appeals of M. Millevoye, 
deputy of Paris, it is very probable that they 
will be established officially in all the schools of 
that republic. Journals in different languages 
are eagerly publishing material on the move- 
ment, furnished them by M. Perinet. In Geneva 
are two very promising Bands, the larger con; 
taining 150 members. 
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Love's Power Over Wild Animals 


Author of *‘The Story of Scraggles,”’ 


CHAPTER XV. 
Petting a Captive Lion 


ET me finally relate an experience 

I once had with a captive lion. 

I can scarcely tell why I have 

kept this for the last, except 

that it seems to some who 

have heard me tell these stories, 

the most surprising of all. For 
most of us have been taught to believe that a 
lion in captivity is a dangerous creature, and 
his very intelligence and kingship make him 
the more able to appreciate the difference be- 
tween his freedom and his state of captivity 
and to resent more strongly the fact that he 
is deprived of his much-enjoyed liberty. 

A few years ago I was visiting my much- 
revered friend, Major J. W. Powell, the eminent 
scientist of Washington, D. C. He was the or- 
ganizer and director of both the U. S. Geological 
Survey and the U.S. Bureau of American Ethnol- 
ogy, and we had foregathered many times in 
happy confab over the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado River, the whole system of which he had 
explored in the years 1869-73, and also over the 
Indians of the Southwest with whom I had also 
spent much time. During their active field 
work in the wilds both geologists and ethnolo- 
gists had been able to collect many interesting 
living animals, which, under Major Powell's 
direction they had forwarded to the Zoological 
Park, located on the outskirts of the national 
capital. 

Being thus interested in this park it was 
natural that one day he suggested that we 
go out and spend the day there looking at the 
various animals. Nothing could have pleased 
me more, especially as, going in his company, 
I was assured the superintendent would afford 
us opportunities for closer contact with many of 
the animals than would be safe to allow promis- 
cuously to the every-day visitors. On tele- 


phoning out the major was assured of the super- 
intendent’s personal guidance, hence, on our 
arrival, we were at once taken in hand by this 
obliging official whose knowledge of the animals 
in general, and of the particular history of each 


DEPRIVED OF HER LIBERTY 


‘“‘Living the Radiant Life,’’ 
“Through Ramona’s Country,’’ Etc., Etc. 
Copyright, 1913, by Edith E. Farnsworth 


By GEORGE WHARTON JAMES 


specimen, necessarily, was greater than that of 
any of his subordinates. Accordingly we en- 
joyed a freedom of observation—or, at least, I 
did—that was unusual and exceedingly gratify- 


‘*‘What the White Race May Learn from the Indian,’ 


All rights reservea 


evident delight, pressing close to me (on the other 
side of the bars, of course), I took his great 
muzzle in both hands and rubbed his jaws and 
mouth just as I have often done those of a pet dog. 


Photograph by Elwin R. Sanborn 


“HIS DEMEANOR IN EVERY WAY SIGNIFYING HIS DESIRE TO BE CARESSED” 


ing. Many things entertained me during the 
day and I made a friendly acquaintance with 
many strange animals and birds. 

In the afternoon we came to the row of cages 
devoted to the lions and while we were standing 
together at one end, listening to the super- 
intendent’s account of the capture and travels 
of the royal beast we were looking at, I sud- 
denly heard from somewhere up the row a 
sound which I took to be the love-call of a lion. 
Immediately I did my best to respond, and 
as quickly came back the call again. Acting 
upon impulse—for I suppose had I stopped 
to think I should have deemed it an unwise and 
dangerous proceeding—I hastened to the cage 
of the animal giving the call. I found it at the 
further end, and the creature occupying it the 
largest lion I had ever seen in my life. He was 
purring and giving forth this call alternately, 
marching back and forth close to the bars, his 
whiskers touching them as he passed, his de- 
meanor in every way signifying to me his desire 
to be petted and caressed. As instinctively as I 
respond to the offered hand of a friend I re- 
sponded to his desire, his call, for affection, and 
thrusting both hands between the bars began at 
once to rub his mane, neck and head as if we 
were life-long friends. Then, as he stood still in 


While I was thus engaged, enjoying it quite as 
much and perhaps more than the lion, my ears 
were suddenly assailed by a human roar, “‘What 
in thunder do you mean by scaring me out of 
my wits by such foolery as that? Don’t you 
know you’re monkeying with a lion?”” Andina 
moment I realized I was doing what my friend 
and the superintendent deemed a foolhardy 
thing. Reluctantly I withdrew, openly pro- 
testing, however, that I had been in no danger 
whatever until they had made me self-conscious, 
and that I did not thank them for so awakening 
me. I felt then, as I feel now, that the active 
exercise of my affection, and the spontaneous 
yielding to it had awakened a corresponding 
spontaneity of affection in the animal and that, 
therefore, both of us were happy in the exercise 
of our new-found kinship and glad to welcome 
each other as friends. 


“Love never faileth.” 
“And now abideth faith, hope, love, these 
three, but the greatest of these is love.” 
(The End) 


It is inhuman and even sinful to counte- 
nance the abuse of animals; rather, should 
we protect them, foster them, and be = 
ful to them. 
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OLD TIGE 
By ALICE JEAN CLEATOR 
He snatched the baby from the passing train, 
But gave his own life up in agony of pain. 
O faithful heart, that did, unasked, a deed so true, 


Who dares to say there is no Heaven for such as 
you! 


LITTLE SHEPHERD DOGS 
By DIO LEWIS 


HE best of these dogs are 
worth $200, or even more. 
One herder, whom we met 
at Cold Spring ranch, 
showed us a very pretty 
one that he said he would 
not sell for $500. She 
had at that time four 
young puppies. The night 

we arrived we visited his camp, and were 
greatly interested in the little mother and her 
nursing babies. Amid those wild, vast moun- 
tains, this little nest of motherly devotion and 
baby trust was very beautiful. 

While we were exclaiming, the assistant herder 
came to say that there were more than twenty 
sheep missing. Two male dogs, both larger than 
the little mother, were standing about, with 
their hands in their pockets, doing nothing. But 
the herder said neither Tom nor Dick would 
find them. Flora must go. It was urged by 
the assistant that her foot was sore, she had been 
hard at work all day, was nearly worn out, and 
must suckle her puppies. The boss insisted 
that she must go. The sun was setting. There 
was no time to lose. Flora was called, and told 
to hunt for lost sheep, while her master pointed 
to a great forest, through the edge of which they 
had passed on their way up. She raised her head, 
but seemed loath to leave her babies. The boss 
called sharply to her. She rose, looking tired 
and low-spirited, with head and tail down, and 
trotted wearily off toward the forest. I said: 

“That is too bad.” 

“Oh, she'll be right back. She's lightning on 
stray sheep.” 

The next morning I went over to learn whether 
Flora had found the strays. While we were 
speaking, the sheep were returning, driven by 
the little dog, who did not raise her head nor wag 
her tail, even when spoken to, but crawled to her 
puppies and lay down by them, offering the little 
empty breasts. She had been out all night, and, 
while her hungry babies were tugging away, fell 
asleep. I have never seen anything so touching. 
So far as I was concerned, ‘‘there was not a dry 
eye in the house.” 

How often that scene comes back to me—the 
vast, gloomy forest, and that little creature, with 
the sore foot and her heart crying for her babies, 
limping and creeping about in the wild canyons 
all through the long, dark hours, finding and 
gathering in the lost sheep! 

I wonder if any preacher of the gospel ever 
searched for lost sheep under circumstances more 
hard and with more painful sacrifices. But, then, 
we must not expect too much from men. It is 
the dog that stands for fidelity and sacrifice. 
The best part of man is the dog that is in him. 


LOST CHILD FOUND BY DOG 

Lost in the woods of New Brunswick for five 
and a half days and exposed to the cold and 
rains of early winter as well as to the danger of 
attack by wild animals, Jane Burabe, a little 
seven-year-old girl of St. Andre, owes her life toa 
spaniel dog. From the best photograph that 
could be obtained, the girl and her rescuer are 
here reproduced. This story we have verified 
with great care, and we particularly desire to 
thank Postmaster A. D. MacKendrick of Camp- 
bellton for his assistance in the matter. 


The child was returning home from a wood lot 
whither she had gone to carry her father’s 
dinner. After losing her way she wandered for 
miles into a dense cedar swamp. Hundreds of 
people scoured the woods for the lost child but 
without success, and it was thought that she 
must have perished from exposure. 

At 4 o’clock in the morning, five days after the 
child’s disappearance, the dog which belonged 
to John Cyr, a neighbor of the Burabes, leaped 
upon his master’s bed and refused to be quieted 
until the latter got up and dressed. After break- 
fast Cyr decided to follow the dog, which con- 
tinued to be uneasy and eager to lead the way 
into the forest. For six hours they tramped 
through the woods in a straight line. Suddenly 
the dog barked loudly at their approach to a big 
tree and there the child was found. She was 
numb from the cold and too weak to walk, but 
alive and conscious. 

The girl said the dog had found her the day 
before, but that she was too weak to follow him. 
He had gone for help and got it, and showed by 
his actions that he knew there must be no time 
lost, if the girl were to be saved. 


DAN 

Dan deserves a Carnegie medal. At 3.30 
A.M. the whole neighborhood slept, uncon- 
scious of impending peril. None in the house- 
hold of which Dan was a part even dreamed 
that a near-by home, unoccupied that night, was 
burning and already doomed. But Dan sensed 
the fire fiend and climbed where his master lay 
sleeping, whined, licked his face and clawed the 
bedding furiously. When the order came, ‘‘Get 
down, Dan,”’ he obeyed like a good dog, but 
was up again in an instant, refusing to be pacified 
until he had awakened his master who in turn 
aroused his family and the neighborhood. But for 
Dan, all might have been burned alive, and a 
home destroyed. There was no fire department 
to call, but kind neighbors saved Dan’s home 
by heroic efforts, while another house burned. 
Dan was the real hero of the hour. E. E.S. 

Middletown, R. I. 


MTS D 

OUR VANISHING WILD LIFE, William T. 
Hornaday, Sc.D. 

A loud, clear warning is sounded by Dr. Horna- 
day to all Americans who have, by a wastefulness 
unexampled, despoiled a continent of so much of 
its wild life and allowed one of its most valuable 
resources to be drawn upon so nearly to exhaustion. 
No one can read the solemn facts set down in this 
book without a sense of shame for such of his fellow- 
men as have persistently and shamelessly destroyed 
the greatest of Nature’s gifts. Moreover, one 
trembles for the future and the sinister results that 
must follow, when the greed, the selfishness and 
the cruelty of the past is held responsible for having 
deprived posterity of its rights and its bounties. 
Such a presentation of facts and figures, of indis- 
putable evidence and incontrovertible argument, 
showing the steady and rapid extinction of wild 
life, ought to bring every indifferent mind to a 
realization of the gravity of the situation and the 
needs of the hour. 

From an abundance of wild birds and mammals 
the author points out those species which are en- 
tirely extinct and those ‘candidates for oblivion” 
whose existence is threatened. The “regular army 
of destruction”’ is reviewed, in whose ranks are num- 
bered over two and a half millions of licensed and 
unlicensed hunters. Next come the meat-shooters, 
the song-bird slaughterers, the big game butchers, 
the plume hunters—‘‘the guerrillas of destruction.” 

The unseen foes of wild life, destruction by 
diseases and by the elements, are treated in differ- 
ent chapters. Illustrations of firearms with statis- 
tics showing their degree of deadliness make plain 
the unfairness of the shooter whose code of ethics 
has too long been framed for him by the gunmaker. 

The legislation needed in the several states to 
stem the tide of destruction and to place the pro- 
tection of wild life upon a secure and permanent 
basis receives careful consideration. 

No more forceful, logical and exhaustive argu- 
ments have been made in behalf of our vanishing 
wild life. Dr. Hornaday hews to the line, ex- 
tenuates nothing and convinces the reader that 
our loss has reached a staggering figure and that 
we are awakening to the value of what wild life 
there yet remains. 

411 pp. $1.50 net. 
New York. 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 


PRIDE OF WAR, Gustaf Janson. 

A more vivid pen picture of the actualities of 
modern warfare could hardly be conceived than the 
graphic descriptions of scenes and incidents con- 
nected with the Turko-Italian war in Tripoli, con- 
tained in this volume which is a translation from 
the Swedish original ‘‘Lognerna.”’ 

“What is war?’ Janson finds the best answer 
in the deeds of the actual combatants, Arab and 
Italian alike. Horror, pain, torment, the agony of 
the wounded, the torture of the fever-stricken and 
the terror and despair of the dying—this is war. 
It is murder-lust and rapine, the nightmare of 
nations, that retards progress and happiness. 
Such a portrayal as this makes the peace-loving 
reader ready to re-dedicate himself to the more 
glorious task of bringing about on this earth, peace, 
and to men, good will. 

350 pp. $1.30 net. Little, Brown & Company, 
Boston. 


THE DINNIE-DOG BOOK, a compilation by 
“Dinnie-Dog.” 

This little volume is represented to contain verses 
“from the scrap-books of my mistress and her dog- 
loving friends." Among the seventeen selections 
are poems on the dog from the pens of Holland, 
Byron, Wordsworth, Matthew Arnold, the Brown- 
ings, Kipling, and others, the whole comprising a 
rare anthology on the subject. The book is neatly 
bound in boards, with portrait of ‘‘Dinnie-Dog’’ on 
the front cover. 


40 pp. 50cents. Helen Giltinan, 1542 Wallace : 


street, Philadelphia. 
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A PRIVATE APARTMENT 
By S. J. BRIGHAM 


N interesting case of house- 
hunting occurred soon 
after the great white arch 


was built in New York 
City, in honor of Admiral 
Dewey’s return from the 
Philippine Islands. A cat 
belonging to the  pro- 
prietor of the Fifth Ave- 
nue Hotel, just opposite 
this arch, apparently becoming tired of public 
notice, longed for the peace and seclusion of a 
“private apartment.” 

She was a beautiful maltese, with eyes like 
glowing embers. She was aristocratic, exhibiting 
a nice distinction in choice of locality. She had 
to consider cautiously her movements, for she 
feared unkindness and even cruelty if she left her 
protected fireside. When evening approached 
she climbed to the top of a familiar landing to 
think the matter over. It was long after mid- 
night before she settled the matter to her satis- 
faction. She was a clever and keen observer, 
and her hotel life had given her no ordinary pref- 
erences. She was no vagabond, prowling 
around seeking shelter, but was a creature with 
rights and purposes like fellow-mortals. She 
took in the situation, and no mean apartment 
was to be considered for a moment. 

The full moon shone down upon the Dewey 
Arch. Its beauty and palatial looks had a strange 
fascination for her. The street was quiet. A 
single policeman was pacing back and forth upon 
his beat. She went forth with no maid specially 
devoted to her service, as many of the hotel pets 
had, but with a dignity all her own. She 
moved cautiously, but with a purpose. She 
walked under and about the arch, apparently 
wondering why so fine a mansion should be 
without an entrance. Finding none, she looked 
disappointed. She proceeded toward a column 
and glanced at the sweet face of the ‘winged 
victory” without trepidation, and there she 
discovered an open door. A relic hunter had 
cut a hole about a foot square in the staff pedestal 
just far enough above the ground to make the 
“apartment” safe from the persecutions of the 
curious and the brutal. It opened to the south, 
and the moon shone in through this opening, 
showing an attractive interior. She leaped in to 
examine the place. It was unfurnished. There 
were no rugs within, no napping basket, with 
soft cushions to invite her, but she found what 
she most desired, a ‘‘private apartment,” all her 
own, where no enemy would be liable to intrude. 

The policeman saw her enter, and watched for 
her reappearance. The next day he saw her 
through the open door, and ventured to speak 
to her. She, being an intelligent creature, appre- 
ciated the tones of a kindly voice and readily 
responded, seeming to ask in a most touching 
way for his protection. The policeman under- 
stood her perfectly, and at once determined to 
guard her apartment day and night as long as 
she might choose to stay. 

Pussy supposed she held a secret for, hidden 
away out of human sight, three little furry crea- 
tures were sleeping. But the faithful policeman 
who guarded her and the kind-hearted coachman 
from the Fifth Avenue Hotel knew her secret. 
The two agreed to render all the service needed. 
Consequently, every day there were brought to 
her a bowl of sweet milk and delicious bits of 
meat, and her wants were amply supplied. 

She lived in the quiet seclusion of her private 
apartment until the baby pussies were large 
enough to follow her. One quiet night she led 
them forth to her former residence to spend the 
winter months. 


NO PLACE LIKE HOME 
FIRELIGHT 
Musing, I sit on my cushioned settle, 
Facing the firelight’s fitful shine; 
Sings on the hob the simmering kettle 
Songs that seem echoes of ‘‘Auld lang syne.” 
And close beside me the cat sits purring, 
Warming her paws at the cheery gleam; 
The flames keep flitting, and flickering, and whir- 
ring— 
My mind is lapped in a realm of dream. 
Translated from Heinrich Heine, by 
SIR THEODORE MARTIN. 


SOMETHING ABOUT CATS 

Human fondness for cats dates almost from 
time immemorial. They were accorded the 
widest protection by the ancient Egyptians. In 
the time of the Pharaohs they were held as 
sacred, and after death their bodies were mum- 
mified and buried with great pomp. The 
Arabians also loved and honored the cat. It is 
related of Mohammed that he cut off the end of 
his mantle on which a cat was sleeping, rather 
than disturb her majesty, the holy cat. In the 
city of Nabata prayers were offered to a beau- 
tiful golden cat, perhaps an ancestor of the big 
yellow cat of our day. 

The cat has developed many varieties depend- 
ing upon climatic conditions and environment. 
In our own land there are many types. Pure 
white Angoras are the most valuable cats today, 
yet many a plain home-grown Tabby who is 
loved by the whole family would not be given in 
exchange for one of these high-priced animals. 


NO TRESPASSING 


REFLECTIONS OF A RECLUSE 
By SISTER M. FIDES 

HE morning was cuttingly 
cold; the windless, ice- 
fraught air, asa Damascus 
blade, swished straight to 
the marrow of the bone. 
A tortoise-shell cat lay 
stretched out frozen and 
dead on the snow. Thus, 
then, had been silenced 
those terrible cries which 
had arisen from time to time during the pre- 
ceding night and at which I had shuddered and 
grown sick at heart. Cold, so cold was the 
night with its big hungry stars; and the cries 
seemed to come from far away—somewhere out 
in the snow; and a thousand frost-breathing 
excuses kept me safe and warm where I lay, and 
so I covered my ears to shut out the sounds and 
dozed and dreamed and seemed not to hear; but 
I heard. 

I'm sorry for it all, old cat; sorry for the negli- 
gence by which you were locked out from your 
warm home last night; sorry for the selfishness 
that heeded not your death-cries; sorry for the 
bitter death on the snow. 

~ * * * 


The milkman drove up to the door that 
bitterly cold morning. He alighted briskly 
from the wagon; he was warmly clad, a heavy 
fur cap with ear-flaps protected his head and 
most of his face from the cold; he slapped him- 
self vigorously across the breast four or five 
times, and then proceeded to take in the cans 
of milk. Some little time elapsed before he 
reappeared, evidently he was getting thoroughly 
warm at the kitchen fire; perhaps, too, the maid 
offered him a cup of hot coffee. Glad, indeed, 
if she did; but I couldn’t help wishing he would 
hurry out and start the horse. Unblanketed it 
stood, and moveless as a horse of bronze. If 
only it could have said, “Cover me before you 
go”; if only it could have called, ‘For mercy’s 
sake don’t stay so long, so very, very long. I’m 
freezing.’’ But no! it waited in motionless silence. 
Perhaps it looked with weary envy at the dead 
cat; perhaps it desperately cursed the author 
of its waiting woe; perhaps, in dumb submis- 
sion, harnessed, blinkered, custom-taught, it 
just stood still and suffered, knowing nothing 
better behind or beyond; but whatever “‘per- 
haps” may have dully gleamed within the 
mysterious citadel of life while the freezing 
creature waited, no slightest intimation thereof 
was made known when at last the clatter of 
cans and the breezy ‘“‘Get ‘ep’ of the driver 
brought the relief of action. 

* * * * 

Perhaps suffering is inseparable from life as 
we know it, whether of man or of beast. But it 
is certain that much of the suffering endured by 
dumb creatures comes from the thoughtlessness, 
selfishness, greed, or cruelty of man. 

Every structure is secure in proportion to the 
security of its foundation. And that society 
which towers aloft into the realm of the beauti- 
ful, the sentimental, the aesthetic, and yet lacks 
the basal qualities of justice and kindness must, 
sooner or later, totter and tumble and fall. And 
whatever justice and kindness may mean among 
mortals, surely in the sight of the Lord and Giver 
of all life, they must mean essentially the non- 
abuse of the power of the higher over the lower; 
the capable over the incapable; the eloquent over 
the dumb; they must mean reverence for life 
from the highest even down to and inclusive of 
the lowest; and they must mean that chastity 
of right and gentleness which regards even more 
the claims of those who cannot speak for them- 
selves than of those who can. 
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ANGORA KIDS FROM TWO TO THREE WEEKS OLD AND THEIR SIRE 
Owned by GEORGE A. PHILIPPI, Welcome, Wis. 


TAR BABY 
By PROF. W. J. HOXIE 


OME of my boys found 
him when he was a real 
little baby squirrel—a 
fox-squirrel—up in a nice 
nest his mother had made 
for him and his two little 
brothers in the top of a 
big cypress tree. He was 
as black as tar, so we 
named him Tar Baby. 

The others were the common gray mixed color 

of regular grown-up fox-squirrels. Tar Baby 

seemed to be a little smaller than the rest from 
the start but he throve and grew on the nice 
warm condensed milk and water, on which we 
feed all our young squirrels, till his teeth began 
to grow, and then he took his hickory nuts half 
cracked just as well as any of them. He was 
always a pet though—a regular baby—and would 

rather sleep inside some one’s jacket than in a 

moss bed in the corner of a box. 

Then he broke his leg. Just how and when he 
broke it no one seems to know, but one morning 
he was brought to me with a dreadful compound 
fracture of his right hind leg. His owner was for 
killing him to put him out of his misery at once 
but, knowing how well Dame Nature looks after 
her maimed and crippled ones, I suggested 
waiting a while. We prepared a box for him 
where he could curl up snug inside and only have 
to stick his head out to eat and drink. He 
seemed contented and not at first very hungry. 
For a week he kept very still, but on the eighth 
day he crawled feebly outside and then dragged 
himself painfully back. Seemed as if he just 
felt as if he ought to report progress, as the com- 
mittees say. Two days after he was reported 
able to eat ‘‘with one paw" which was really 
joyful news. As soon as he was able to sit up 
he came to school. All our pets come to school. 
The boys say it is just to learn manners and they 
certainly behave very well. When he could sit 
up and eat “with both paws,”” the boys gave him 
to me and he throve finely. He had a nobby 
little cage and did not seem to wish to go out 
in the world at all. Was really much too affec- 
tionate at times for comfort. When I was 


writing at night he would insist on being petted 
and ram himself up my back inside my coat, 
which was not a pleasant form of back scratching. 

Once or twice he went out for a walk, usually 
up the side of a pine-tree, but never failed to 
come back, especially if I showed any desire to 
desert him. He allowed any one to handle him 
and even pull his tail in an affectionate way, but 
a vicious or tormenting sort of a tug was recog- 
nized at once as an infringement on his dignity. 
For such an offense he had no revengeful spirit 
and never offered to bite any one, but would 
simply retire into his nest and curl up, resisting 
all overtures of reconciliation. As to the small 
family of flying squirrels who with him share my 
affections he just mildly ignored them. never for 
an instant seeming to recognize their existence. 

One day we decided to take all their pictures. 
The flying squirrels acted like little dears. Just 
decorated the shirt front of one of the boys as 
artistically as possible, even submitting to having 
their tails arranged in a becoming manner. The 
youngest, however, always tucked his tail away 
out of sight and then would look up as much as 
to say, ““That’s my tail and now you are through 
with it I will take care of it myself.” 

When it was Tar Baby's turn he came out with 
an offended expression on his face and promptly 
walked up into a big oak-tree. No blandish- 
ment would bring him down. He seemed to be 
offended because his picture was not taken first. 
So Chunk went upafter him. Chunk is a small 
boy but an expert climber and can talk sort of 
nutty on a pinch, which is a great advantage 
when you are trying to cajole a squirrel out of a 
tall tree. But Tar Baby would not be cajoled. 
He coughed and scolded at Chunk and, when he 
thought he was dangerously near, jumped down 
to the ground and selected for his next trip aloft 
a big pine. That would not have bothered 
Chunk a particle if only the climbing-irons had 
not been eight miles away. So there he staid 
all night. His house stood ready for him well 
provisioned, but next morning he must have 
overslept for the day passed and he didn’t come 
down. That was Monday and today is Thursday, 
but no Tar Baby yet. Some sportsmen were 
through here Tuesday, and I fear they ‘‘bagged”’ 
my little pet. Still I am hoping to see him back. 
What a comfort it is to be able to hope. 


Founders of American Band of Mercy 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOS. TIMMINS 


Office of Parent American Band of Mercy 


DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
A. JUDSON LEACH, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 


“I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage.”’ 


We send without cost to every person who forms a Band 
of Mercy of thirty members, and sends us the name chosen 
for the Band and the name and post-office address of the 
president who has been duly elected: 

1. Our Dumb Animals for one year. 

2. Twenty leaflets, addresses, reports, etc. 

3. Copy of ‘Band of Mercy Melodies.” 

4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 

See last page for prices of Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Three hundred and sixty-nine new Bands 
were organized in February, of which 167 were 
in public schools in Rhode Island, seventy-five 
in schools of Connecticut, fifty-nine in Massa- 
chusetts, twenty-one in schools of Wisconsin, 
and seventeen in schools of Illinois. The num- 
erals show the number of Bands in each school 
or town: 

Schools in Massachusetts 

Cambridge: Fresh Air. 

New Braintree: New Braintree 

Norwood: Everett, 6; Guild, 10; ctniek 7; Winslow, 8. 

Sturbridge: District, 11. 

West Brookfield: Grammar, 4; Village Primary; Dis- 
trict, 2. 

Boston, Massachusetts: Savonarola. 

Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts: St. Bernard. 

Milford, Massachusetts: Busy Six. 

Millville, Massachusetts: Ironstone. 

Springfield, Massachusetts: Forest Park. 


Schools in Connecticut 


Hartford: Arsenal, 37; St. Peters, 8; Northwest, 28. 
Waterbury: Bishop Street, 2. 


Schools in Rhode Island 

Cranston: Oaklawn, 3; Arlington Grammar, 9; Princess 
Avenue, 7; Whipple Avenue, 4; Thornton, 5; Norwood 
Avenue Grammar, 8; Norwood Avenue Primary, 5 

Johnston: Thornton, 7. 

Providence: Willow Street, 8; Merino Avenue, 4; 
California Avenue, 4; Hendrick Street, 4; Manton, 4; 
Arnold Street, 12; Charles Street, 10; America Street Pri- 
mary, 11; Putnam Street, 10; Greeley Street, 9; Branch 
Avenue, 12; Roosevelt Street, 9; Webster Avenue Primary, 
7; Courtland Street, 8; Grove Street, 7 

Dundee, New York: L. T. L. 

Elmira, New York: Cline. 

Malone, New York: Helpers. 

Salina, New York: District School No. 2. 

Columbia, South Carolina: Howard H. School, 5. 

Milan, Georgia: Milan. 

Miami, Florida: Second Street School, 3. 

St. Augustine, Florida: Junior Humane Club. 

Bellevue, Ohio: Co. B., L. T. L. 


Schools in Illinois. 
Rock Island: Kemble Street, 6; Rock Island Public, 3; 
Eugene Field, 8. 
St. Morris, Illinois: Dumb Creatures’ Friends. 
Dubuque, Iowa: Lincoln School. 
Duluth, Minnesota: Lester Park School, 2; Bryant 
School, 2. 
Schools in Wisconsin 
Superior: Sacred Heart, 8; St. Louis, 3; St. Stanislaus, 2; 
St. Joseph's, 2; St. Francis, 6. 
Middleton, Wisconsin: Jolly. 
Crescent, Missouri: Crescent. 
Eureka, Missouri: Eureka No. 1. 
Mincke, Missouri: Mincke. 
Campelisburg, Indi : Campellsburg. 
Fort Collins, Colorado: L. T. L. 
Paonia, Colorado: Paonia. 
Prineville, Oregon: Prineville. 
Pe Ell, Washington: Merciful. 


Total number Bands of Mercy, 86,816. 
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MINER 
By NELLIE M. COYE 


RADFORD was spending his vacation with 
his grandfather who lived on a large farm in 
New Brunswick. He found many things 
to interest him there. ‘‘The farm is re- 
markably well stocked,”’ he heard his father 
tell his mother, one day. 

The horses, especially, interested Brad- 
ford, they were so big and strong looking. 
All but the one they called Miner; he 
appeared a little more clumsy, Bradford 
told his grandfather. 

“Miner has done excellent service in his 

day,” Grandfather said, stroking the animal’s mane lovingly. 

The horse returned the caress by gently rubbing his nose 
against Grandfather’s coat sleeve. 

“Why doesn’t Miner work, like the rest of the horses?’ 
Bradford asked. For he had noticed that this horse was 
always either in his stall, or else feeding in a near-by field. 

“Poor Miner’s working days are over, my boy,’’ Grand- 
father answered. 

‘But he looks just as able to work as the rest of the horses,”’ 
Bradford declared. 

“He may be physically as able, but he is blind,’’ Grand- 
father replied, as the horse raised a pair of large, brown, but 
unseeing eyes to his own. ‘For twelve long years Miner 
worked in a coal mine,”’ Grandfather went on to explain, 
“and he did faithful service there. One day it was proposed 
by some one that Miner be ‘retired,’ as they call it when they 
lay off a man on half-pay when he becomes old and feeble. 
Miner hadn’t got feeble yet, but the men who had worked 
with him and who knew what a faithful horse he had been 
thought it would be nice to let Miner see and enjoy daylight 
again before he died. 

“So one day the horse was put aboard the mine car on one 
of its upward trips, ‘sent up to pasture,’ as they called it. 
But when he stepped his foot on the ground Miner began 
to stumble about like a blind person. I happened to be stand- 
ing near and I grasped his bridle to keep him from falling. 

“It is too sudden a change,’ some one observed. ‘He 
should be put into a stall for a few days until his eyes become 
gradually accustomed to the light.’ As no one seemed to want 
a blind horse, I offered to take Miner and care for him until 
his eyesight came back. But it never came,’’ Grandfather 
said, after a pause. And in a voice that sounded a trifle 
husky, “‘and I would part with every horse in my stable, now, 
before I’d let Miner leave me,”’ he assured the little boy who 
had listened to the recital with shining eyes. 

“Where was the mine where Miner worked?” Bradford 
queried, and his voice, also, seemed a little unsteady. 

“Under the Bay of Fundy, lad,’ Grandfather replied, 
taking a handful of oats from the bin and holding them under 
Miner’s quivering nostrils. ‘‘Horses that go down into a 
coal mine to work usually stay there until they die,’’ he went 
on. ‘They grow accustomed to it, just as the men do. A 
man who has worked down in a mine for a number of years 
usually is homesick to get back. But I never intend to let 
Miner get homesick; and that is why I am allowing him to 
spend his old age in enjoyment and comfort.’ Grandfather 
patted the old horse affectionately. 

“Tam so glad for Miner, Grandfather,’ Bradford whispered, 
burying his face in the flowing mane of the faithful horse, who 
neighed softly as if in answer to the caress. 
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Question: Ten days ago I went to my boarding 
stable and found my beautiful saddle-horse holding 
her right hind leg from the ground. Just below the 
hock on the back of the leg I found a small bruise. 
Later the entire leg swelled and a discharge of pus 
now comes from this wound. What can I do to 


Cc. L. M. 

Answer: This is the result of some recent 
injury, possibly a kick, and has developed into 
what is commonly termed an open joint, which 
is a very grave and dangerous condition. Would 
suggest you employ the services of a competent 
practitioner immediately. 


relieve this condition? 


Question: I have had considerable trouble among 
my horses in past years with a disease that is termed 
“blackwater.” Kindly advise me how I can pre- 
vent the same. 

Answer: Azoturia (blackwater) is a very com- 
mon disease at certain seasons of the year, 
especially the winter and spring months. It 
is produced from an over-nitrogenous condition 
of the blood, the direct result of high feed and no 
exercise. Would recommend some exercise for 
animals every day, and, when standing idle, 
light feed, with occasional mashes containing 
a small quantity of linseed meal and salt. 

Question: I have a driving mare ten years old, 
weight 1100. For the past few months she has been 
showing a slight stiffness when backing out from 
the stall. and when standing will rest one front foot 
and then the other, shifting continually. Kindly 
advise me. 

Answer: Your description answers in every 
detail to navicular disease, which is an inflamed 
condition of the navicular bone, bursa and 
tendon, located within the hoof itself and 
articulating with the pedal bone. Would recom- 
mend removal of shoes and tubbing in the form 
of warm water and clay poultices, and shoeing 
with a thick-heeled shoe, thin at the toe, or you 
may try pads. 

Question: What is the cause of colic in the horse? 
Kindly suggest a way of preventing same. O. L. 

Answer: The causes of colic are many. The 
most common are irregular teeth, which cause 
faulty mastication resulting in improper diges- 
tion; feeding dusty, mouldy or improperly 
prepared foods; over-watering when warm; 
over-feeding; over-exertion after a full meal. To 
prevent colic have animal’s teeth examined at 
least once a year, feed in proper quantities first- 
class hay and oats, and a bran mash twice a 
week, water before feeding, and give animal full 
access to salt in stable at all times. 


ONCE A THOROUGHBRED—NOW? 
By HELEN M. RICHARDSON 
Poor weary beast! I wonder one can wear 
The semblance of a man and hold a rein 
Across your tired back. -Yet such there be— 
God pity them!—who take your services 
As fitting dole for scanty food, and bed 
On stable floor. Once proudly arched your neck 
Above the checkrein drawn with cruel skill 
By one who as a plaything used your youth 
That you might prance and paw in agony, 
While posing as a steed all thoroughbred. 
Then, when your muscles lost their supple- 
ness, 
And you, by pain companioned, failed to bear 
Your burden bravely, forthwith you were sold 
To one who ill requites your patient aid, 
As through the sun-baked streets, day after 
day, 
You toil and strain. And yet we buy the 
wares 
You drag along, nor question, in our greed, 
The right for man to sell, or ours to buy, 
When with that purchase goes such agony. 


Entered at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., 


RECEIPTS BY THE MASSACHUSETTS 5S. P. C. A. 
FOR FEBRUARY 

Announcement of gifts for the Angell Memorial Hospital 
Building will be made later. 

Fines and witness fees, $237.76. 

Members and Donors 

“E. A. H,” $100; Mrs. Elbridge Torrey, $50, Miss Emma 
F. Henderson, $30; $15 of which in memory of Mary Ger- 
trude Henderson; Miss Fanny E. Morrill, $30; Mrs. W. 
Scott Fitz, $25; Ira Atkinson, $25; Miss Helen R. Heywood, 
$25; Miss Fanny P. Mason, $21.70; Walter Hunnewell, 
$20; Dr. F. P. Sprague, $20; Miss M. De C. Ward, $15; 
Miss Mary Woodman, $15; Miss Caroline J. Graham, $6; 
Mrs. A. S. White, $6; W.L. Chenery, $4; Mrs. Martha S. 
Colcord, $4; Miss Charlotte C. Cole, $4; Mrs. Caroline 
E, Lyon, $4; Mrs. J. A. Woolson, $4; Miss Mary S. Eaton, 
$2.50; Miss Harriet Eaton, $2.50; J. P. Dexter, $2.50; 
Mrs. Harriet Bailey, $2. 50; Mrs. Ruth A. Fitch, $2.25; 
F. O. Hanson, $1.50; A friend, $0.50. 

TEN DOLLARS EACH 

Miss Eliza B. Leonard, Mrs. Geo. R. Smith, Miss Grace 
M. Dutcher, Herbert Daly, Mrs. Mary W. Newell, J. 
Stevens Arms & Tool Co., Mrs. Eliot Hubbard, J. R. 
Simpson, Mrs. T. B. Williams, Mrs. O. B. Ireland, Mrs. 
Sarah F. Earle, Arthur T. Lyman, Mrs. George G. Lowell, 
Edward W. Grew, Miss Martha W. Brooks, Mrs. Elliot W. 
Fiske, Harriet L. Hemenway, Miss F. M. Faulkner, Augus- 
tus H. Ellis, Mrs. Geo. H. Eager, Orrin W. Cook, Miss 
Emma F. Bisbee, Mrs. S. Parkman Blake, Mrs. Bucklin, 
Perlie A. Dyar. 

FIVE DOLLARS EACH 

Mrs. Mary Howe-Burton, Mrs. Anna M. Burke, Mrs. 
Julia K. Cowles, Mrs. Charlotte E. Gresham, H. S. Eaton, 
Mrs. Isabella H. Corey, E. F. Pickford, Mrs. B. F. Doak, 
Mrs. Georgianna J. Ridler, Miss Kate Cary, Russell Robb, 
Miss Gladys P. Cook, Miss Elizabeth W. Roberts, Mrs. I. 
Pierce Sewell, Kimball & C ~ Co., Miss — Channing, 
Mrs. E. W. Adams, Mrs. O. Fowler, J. Day, Mrs. 
Eugenia B. Herring, Miss J. Fabou Miss E. BE Fallon, Mrs. 
Olga Frothingham, Miss Clara R. Anthony, Miss Edith r. 
Foster, Mrs. J. A. Barri, Mrs. L. Barber, J. B. Kerr, 
Mrs. John B. Leamy, G. K. W ebster, Mrs. George D. Howe, 
Mrs. Charles G. Loring, Mrs. Charles Boyden, Mrs. John M. 
Harlow, Miss Bertha ba Field, Edwin Baker, John Legg, 
Mrs. A. K. Warren, P. Hitchcock, Mrs. J. D. Flint, 
Miss Margaret C. Whitieg, A. W. Rogers, Mrs. Abbie T. 
White, Bernard Early, Mrs. Ossian N. Moore, Miss Martha 
= — Mrs. C. B. Peabody, Mrs. Geo. H. Page, Minette 


THREE DOLLARS EACH 

Daniel H. Dean, Rev. Bernard Boylan, The Misses 
Perkins, Miss Katherine French, C. J. Bridgman, Miss 
M. P. Bacon, Mrs. H. D. Bassett, Miss Harriet D. Mans- 
field. John Hall, Mrs. H. C. Birnie, A. S. Morse, Miss 
Gertrude Volkmer, Miss Lucy S. Sampson, Ella Bates, 
Mrs. C. C. Earle. 

TWO DOLLARS EACH 

G. Morse, M. D., Covel & Osborne Co., Mrs. J. C. 
Seabenke Miss Edith W. Kent, W. D. Kinsman, Mellicott 
Morgan Co., G. T. Crittenden, Mr. and Mrs. B. F. Davis, 
Mrs. J. W. Kirkham, Dr. Edw. H. Ellis, F. W. Mann, Mrs. 
Samuel Powel, Jr., Lillie M. Bartlett, Mrs. John C. Palfrey, 
Miss A. M. Gourgas, L. W. Perkins, Mrs. E. W. Emerson, 
Walker Grinder Co., George C. Lunt, Mrs. J. C. Davol, 
Misses Chapman, Mrs. B. W. Porter, Miss Mary L. Deane, 
Miss Mary W. Walker, Mrs. Andrew Booth, Mrs. L. C. 
Seelye, Ellen Payne, Miss Alice G. Chandler, Rev. W. H. 
Goggin, Charles Cote, Miss Emily H. Hazen, Mrs. Dr. L. J. 
Collamore, T. H. Fowler, Joseph Shattuck, Mrs. Walter 
Woodman, Mrs. A. M. Howe, Isaac Paine, E. W. Fairman, 
Miss Clara Bennett, Mrs. John Hopewell, Mrs. J. H. Searle, 
Mrs. J. H. Ames, J. Lewis Wyckoff, H. Munitz, Wm. 
Cordes, Miss Helen R. Wyman, Homer C. Bliss, Mrs. Nathl. 
Paine, Miss C. G. Babbitt, George H. Brown, O. A. Parker, 
Mrs. L. M. Wilson, Mrs. M. Anna Wood, Dr. Morse Wight- 
man, M. B. Whitney, Mrs. W. H. Ticknor, J. R. Ball, Ellen 
F. Hayden, Frank P. Britton, John G. Coates, Miss Martha 
A. Sloan, Luther White, F. H. Norton, J. E. Scott, Mrs. 
H. N. Wheeler, Otis N. Pierce, Mrs. J. A. Brown, Mrs. 
Lydia M. Parks, Mrs. Katherine V. Parker, Mrs. F. H. 
Sprague, F. Henry Chadwick, Miss J. E. Colburn, Miss 
Ellen Hillberg, Miss Edith S. Adams, Mrs. C.O. Chapman. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 

Fred B. Wheeler, Mrs. Clara Loomis, Mrs. S. A. Morse, 
Mrs. M. E. Bartlett, Mrs. M. E. Duffy, E. J. Pratt, John 
Lummis, Miss Carrie B. Barber, R. A. Allyn, Mrs. J. T. 
Mitchell, Mrs. H. L. Mann, Miss C. Fassel, Mrs. S. J. 
Hiscox, J. H. Craig, Flint & Brickett Co., S. D. Drury, 
R. F. Folsom, Mrs. A. H. Burrill, Mrs. Lina Tyler, Mrs. 
E. H. Ellis, Mrs. M. G. W ard, Eugene Doherty, Maria 
Bowen, F. J. Canedy, Mrs. E. H. Banister, Mrs. S. Arnold, 
L. H. Simmons, Mrs. C. Wurtzbach, Mrs. C. A. Davis, 
Mrs. D. H. Damon, Mrs. S. H. Bellows, Mrs. J. M. Hitch- 
cock, Rev. D. T. Devine, A. B. Hamilton, Mrs. E. B. Dick- 
inson, Mrs. M. B. Beals, Mrs. F. L. Coolidge, Emily Webb, 
Mrs. B. Forbes, Mrs. O. B. Wetherell, Miss A. L. Lancaster, 
Miss A. L. Crockett, E. W. Chapin, A. C. Howe, G. P. 
Kendrick, Mrs. S. S. Pierce, Mrs. L. C. Knapen, H. Isen- 
burg, Elizabeth 3 ae. H. C. Wolfenden, Mrs. 
A. W. Manson, C. H. Morton, Mrs. W. O. Day, Miss E. A. 
Pratt, S. Warren, Mrs. H. S. Hall, Mrs. L. Z. Cutler, Rose 
Waning, Mrs. D. B. Robinson, Mrs. R. H. Cummings, 
Henry H. Sprague, A. Kilburn, Mary L. Holmes, Rev. C. R. 
Sherman, Miss M. Knadler, J. M. Woodard, Miss Anna P. 
Friedrich, Miss Estelle Metcalf, Miss A. W. Whitney, 
Mrs. S. F. Hardwick, Miss Clara M. Barlow, - W. Root, 
Rev. T. A. Emerson, George French, Miss F. L. Goodnow, 
Mrs. A. E. Haviland, Mrs. F. F. Beard, Mrs. = 'R. Marble, 
Mrs. L. H. Parton, J. F. Carr, Mrs. Mary Brooks, Mrs. 
H. S. Thomson, Mrs. Arthur Jones, Miss M. L. Everett, 
M. J. McGuire, Miss A. J. Johnson, Mrs. Chilton Cabot, 
Colonial Inn, Mrs. C. H. Towle, A. B. C. Dakin, Mrs. 
E. C. Mason, Mrs. W. Wheeler, M. P. Milner, Mrs. S. E. 
Lufkin, Mrs. Anson Wheeler, Mrs. Christie Johnson, 
K. B. Cook, Mrs. C. H. Cook, Alex. Urquhardt, R. Peter- 
son, Miss A. E. Buttrick, I. Pierce Sewell, F. L. Dana, C. E. 
Sebbens, Miss Mary E. Brewer, W. A. Peirce, Mrs. G. 
St. L. Lucy Adams. 

Total, $1220 

The Education Society, $450. 


Subscribers 
Joseph C. whist. -: 98; Mrs. A. M. Kennedy, $9.65; 
Morris Co. (N. J.) S. P. C. A., $6.80 ; J. B. Foster, $6.60; 


Mrs. Elizabeth Fitzgerald, $5; Franklin Sq. Agency, $5; 
Bessie Bonymgs, $5; Mrs. Edward Martin, 43 Mrs. H. H 
Pearce, $5; Miss Sarah M. Allen, $5; Mrs. J. L “Nickel $5; 
Mrs. F. H. Walker, $5; J. a Lund, $4.80; “Mrs. M 
Baldwin, $4.44; Eleanor Thompson, $4.05; Mins 
E. Brierly, $4; Brookline ge Dept., $3.84; Rev. 

H. Pingree, "$3.50; Mrs Ss. Bisbing, $3.50; Mrs. 
Lestina D. Mack, $3.50; Anais M. Dore, $3.00; Katherine 
A. King, $3; Minnie Milne, $2.25; G. E. Stechert, $1.24; 
N. E. News Co. -» $1.24; Children’s Mission, $1.20; W. R. 
Savage, $1.10. 

TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS EACH 


Miss H. S. Merritt, Louise C. Fuller, Mrs. N. C. Hatch, 
Emilie Bosshardt, Vermont Subscribers, M. Aw Delaney, 
Cortland Larned, F. B. Cudworth, Henrietta Vail, Mrs. I. 
E. Gibson, L. Ardell Kimball, Mrs. D. J. Merriman, Rev. 
Eleanor Forbes. 

TWO DOLLARS EACH 

Miss D. F. Farrar, Mrs. T. F. Wright, Mrs. W. C. 
Robinson, Miss A. Lebrich, Mrs. S. C. Sickles, Mrs. Mary 
C. Bates, Mrs. Mary L. Potter, Angie H. Tibbetts, E. A. 
Mooney, Alice R. Downing, Mrs. W. H. Haggerty, Miss 
Emma F. Bisbee, Mrs. J. W. Richards. 

ONE DOLLAR EACH 

Elks Club, Sarah E. Mitchell, Harold 5 a G. L. Plant, 
Miss H. A. Fletcher, Mrs. R. Freeman, J. H 4 Bickford, 
M. G. Goodspeed, W. S. Lowell, C. Ripley, F. H. Lincoln, 
S. M. Boardman, Mrs. S. K. Bolton, aly Hill, G. W 
Wiggin, H. Rosenzivseg, Louise M. Borden, A. w. Hazen, 
Irene S. Armstrong, Lelia Wells, Mrs. W. Cook, L. Ozmun, 
Mrs. T. R. McCann, Helen C. Thompson, Lucy E: Church, 
Miss Clara Botsford, Helen Leighton, Mrs. E. B. Jenkins, 
P. W. Dibert, Stella P. Beard, F. M. Ball, Mary E. Haines, 
Mrs. A. E. Doughty, R. C. Mayer, Rose Trumbull, I. A. 
Wheat, F. Housman, Miss K. Spaulding, Anna C. Taylor, 
Mrs. Elbridge Torrey, Mrs. H. L. Stevens, F. E. Harvey, 
Miss L. E. Watson, Mrs. E. G. Barton, Mrs. I. P. Richards, 
Mrs. W. F. Stanley, Maguyrte Everett, Dorothy Taylor, 
Mrs. C. E. H. Phillips, M. E. Conant, Mrs. J. J. Anderson, 
Mrs. A. R. Scott, Mrs. F. H. Day, ‘Miss J. Ridgway, 
Mrs. W. Folger, O. D. Lovell, W. T. Connolly, G. Vogel, 
Mrs. E. St. Dizins, Martha A. Rogers, C. C. Hibbard, 
F. W. Porter, Mrs. J. J. Olney, Mrs. M. B. Rich, H. H. 
Myers, Elizabeth E. MacKaye, John J. Minns, Mrs. 
E. W. Prescott, Persis H. Jenkins, Mrs. Jane Wingate. 

All others, $27.15. Total, 34, 

Sales of publications, $89.91. All others, $524.35. 

Total, $2817.31. 


RECEIPTS OF THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCA- 
TION SOCIETY FOR FEBRUARY 


“W. W.,” $125.80; a co-worker, $123.07; a New York 
friend, $100; a friend in Paris, $100; Mrs. F. W. Rinck, 
Secretary, $26.70; Mrs. Elbridge Torrey, $25; Mrs. M. 1. 
Hall, $24.30; Lend-a-Hand Book Mission, $16.68; Mrs. 
Homer Earle Sargent, $10; Paul Means, $7; Miss Dora R. 
Maertz, $6; A. W. Fuller, $5.05; Mrs. M. H. Shrader, $5; 
Miss Mary Mitchell, $5; Mrs. Charles D. Marion, $5; 
M. S. Strathers, $5; The Pilgrim Press, $5; D. H. Knowlton, 
$4.25; Chattanooga Humane Society, $4; Miss L. Shelton, 
$3.41; Mrs. Vinnie Phifer, $3.25; Mrs. R. P. Hallowell, $3; 
Almon A. Locke, $3; Mary E. Young, $2.65; Mansfield 
(Mass.) fair, $2.57; Mrs. E. M. Tamnar, $2.50; Grace A. 
Coyle, $2.48; _ Bourne, $2; Women’s S. P. CA , Vic- 
toria, B. C., $2; Annie Linton, $2; Mrs. James Ps ba 
$1.90; Bd. of Ea. De Kalb, IIl’s, $1. 80; H. P. Hammond, 
$1.79; Benj. Baroody, vas 75; Louisiana's. P. C. A., $1.75; 
Thomas A. Carey, } ae A. R. McAdam, $1. 59; Mrs. 
A. E. Scarlett, $1.50; ion Wells, $1. 50; Letitia B. 
Thompson, $1.35; Mrs. A. E. Antiss, $1.20; Pub. Schools, 
Ashfield, Mass., $1.20; Pub. Schools, Nashua, N. H., $1.20; 
A. C. McClurg & Co., $1.15; Miss Viola R. Gray, $1.15. 

ONE DOLLAR EACH 


C. A. ga Miss Brierly, Mrs. M. Gerhardt, Emilie 
Bosshardt, Mrs. G. T. Crispin, — Bonynge, H. Moseley, 
Cc. We. Wrightington, Mrs. K. H. Dryden, Mary Davis, 
Anna C. Taylor, Mary W. Stickney. H. C. Bucksath, Ag 
Kennedy, Edmund A. Jones, M. E. Conant, Mrs. W. A. 
French, Lide A. Gaily, E. E. Babb & Co. 

Interest, $319. 03. Small $67. 14. 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell in 1868 
Published on the first Tuesday of each month by the 
Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President, 
GUY RICHARDSON, Editor 
TERMS: 

One dollar per year; clubs of five and over, 50 cents. 
Special price to teachers, 40 cents. Postage free to all 
parts of the United States. 

Agents and societies are invited to correspond with us 
for terms on large orders. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 

RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION ay sage 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. 


Active Life $100 00 Associate ‘tant "$5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 1 00 


All members of either Society receive OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS free. Checks and other payments may be 
sent to HENRY B. HILL, Treasurer. 

OFFICE OF THE SOCIETIES: 

45 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

ADVERTISING RATES sent upon application. 

Manuscripts and all communications intended for Our 
Dumb Animals should be addressed to the EDITOR, 
45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


as second-class matter. 
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HUMANE LITERATURE 


Published by the American Education Societ: 
and the Massachusetts 8. P. C. A., is for sale at 45 Milk 
Street, Boston, at these prices, 


About the Horse 


Black Beauty (English), cloth, 20 cents ..... paper 9 cts. 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 2 cents each, or ®. b0 per 100 
The Horse — Treatment of Sores, Galls, etc... .60 is 
Humane Education Leaflet, No.5 ......... — 
The Horse's Prayer, large post-card ........ 
The Horse’s Prayer, card in two colors ..... 1.00 * 
The Horse's Point of View, post-card ...... 1.00 “* 
Advice on Stable Management, card........ 1.00 “ 
The Checkrein, 8 pages .................. 1.00 “ 
The Overhead Checkrein Card (two sides) .. .30 “ “ 


About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, illus., $1.25; cloth, 62 cts. ...small 30 cts. 


cloth 35 cts. 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card ..... $1.00 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos.3and4.. .320“ “ 
“Man's Faithful Friend” ........ — 
About the Bird 

The Birds of God, anecdotes by Theron Brown 

The Lady of the Robins, cloth, 20 ets. ..... paper 10 cts. 
Save the Birds, post-card .................. $.30 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. l and 2... .30 per 100 
How the Birds Help the Farmer ........... —” 

The Air-gun and the Birds ................ a” 
An Appeal to Every Woman .............. me 
About the Cat 
Humane Education Leaflet, No.8 ......... $.30 per 100 
“*Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation” ............ 


“The Beggar Cat,”’ post-card, 5c. per doz... .40 “ “ 


About Other Animals 
Prince Rudolf's Quest, fairy story by Ida 


For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 20 cts. ............. paper 10 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth, 20 cts. . paper 8 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 20 cts. ........ paper 7 cts. 
Slaughter-house Reform, by Dr. Rowley, 37 pp. 10 cts. 
How to Kill Animals Humanely .......... $2.00 per 100 
Indictment of American Slaughter-house, by 

Humane Education Leaflets, No. 6, animals 
Humane Education Leaflets, No.7, cattle .. 30 “ “ 
Hints on the Care of Cows ............... —e © 


Humane Education 
The Humane Idea, by Francis H. Rowley ..cloth 25 cts. 


Angell Prize Contest Recitations .......... paper 16 cts, 
Man the Animals’ God ..................- 
Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty ...... a* * 
Woman's Indilference, by Dr. Rowley ...... — 
Humane Manual for Teachers, new ....... 3.00 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp. 1.50 “ “ 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 


Band of Mercy Buttons 

White star on blue ground, with gilt letters and border. 
Large, two cents each; small, one cent. 
30 cents 
Ribbon badges, gold-stamped, 8 cents; ink-stamped, 4 cents 
Band of Mercy Register .................. 8 cents each 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only) . .$3.00 per 100 
Band of Mercy Card of Membership ....... — 
How to Form Bands of Mercy ............ ae? 

No order by mail filled for less than five cents. 

The above can be had in smaller numbers at the same 
rates. Special prices on large orders to be shipped by 
freight or express. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
45 Milk Street, Boston 


EVERY HORSE OWNER WANTS ONE 


Fifty-page book, “‘ THe EvoLutTion oF THE Horse 
Suor—Horseshoeing Without Nails vs. Horseshoeing 
With Nails,” by H. D. Shaiffer. Size, 6xq inches; 
India-tint paper; profusely illustrated. Mailed on 
receipt of price, 25 cents. 

NATIONAL NAILLESS HORSE SHOE CO. 

2oth and Commerce Streets, Philadelphia, Pa 


JAMES FORGIE’S SONS 


20 South Market Street 
BOSTON 


For over Forty Years 
Makers of Good Harness and 
Distributors of Horse Goods 


BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL At248¥ STREET 


DANIEL D. LEE 


HORSES ARE CHARGED $3.00 FOR THE FIRST DAY, $1.50 A DAY THEREAFTER 
Dogs and Smaller Animals, soc. per Day 


Cor. Dedham 


HORSE AMBULANCE ON CALL Telephone Tremont gg1 and 992 CALLS MADE DAY AND NIGHT 


PAUL PETTY, Broker, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
Southern Investment Securities 
Pought and sold strictly on commission. Give mea list of 
your wants and offerings 


Dr. A.C. DANIELS 
ANIMAL REMEDIES 


For Horses, Cows, Dogs, Cats, Sheep and 
Swine, are the guaranteed kind, money 
refunded if not sxtisfied kind. Ask your 
dealer for them. Send for new books on 
any of these animals, ro cents. Dr. A. C. 


Daniels, 172 Milk Street, Boston. 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES 
Poultry, Pet Stock, and Horse Show Badges 
CELLULOID BUTTONS—ORIGINAL DESIGNS 
Write for SAMPLES and PRICES 
EHRMAN MFG. CO., P. O. Box K, Milford, N. H. 


SPRATT’S DOG CAKES 

None Genuine 
Unless Stamped with a X 

Send stamp for “‘Dog Culture” 

SPRATT’S PATENT LTD. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
New England Agency 

170 Purchase St., Mass. 


OLD GRIST MILL 
DOG BREAD 
is the best food 


SEND FOR SAMPLE 


“OLD GRIST MILL” 


38 Charles River Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


FIFTY-FIFTH YEAR 
JOSEPH S. WATERMAN & SONS 
INCORPORATED 
Undertakers 


2326 & 2328 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 


Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal 
Telephones Roxbury 72, 73, 74 


) FOOT TROUBLE OR RHEUMATISM? 


Are You in Doubt about those pains in the knees 
and back? Look to yourfeet! Weak arches cause 
untold misery. Miller’s Famous Arch Supporters 
give instant relief and prevent flat foot. Consult 
me, or order by mail. EDMUND W. MILLER, 
Specialist, 68 Pemberton Square; near Somerset 
Street, Boston, Mass., Dept. S. Miller’s Cele- 
brated Boots, with or without Supports. 


Commonwealth Hotel, Inc. 


OPPOSITE STATE HOUSE, BOSTON, MASS. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for $1.00 per day 
and up. Nothing to equal this in New England. Rooms 
with private baths for $1.50 per day and up. Dining 
Room and Café first-class. European plan. Strictly a 
temperance hotel. Send for booklet. 

STORER F. CRAFTS, General Manager. 


HARDWARE 
Cutlery, Tools, Garden and Flower Seeds, 
Dog Collars, Brushes, etc. 
Paints, Oils, and Varnish 
CHANDLER & BARBER 


124 Summer Street - - - - - - Boston 


ROBERT J. MILLER 
230 State Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Ropert & Co. 


Awnings, Tents, Flags 
Canopies, Covers 


LU | Di N GYMNASIUM 
TURKISH BATHS 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 
42-44 St. Botolph St., Boston. Tel. B. B. 2572 
Classes and private lessons for women and children in all 


branches of gymnastics, games, swimming, fencing, and 
danc.ng. Send for circular. ADOLPH S. LUNDIN, Prop. 


Established in 1848 by Franklin Smith 


A.L. EASTMAN Co. 


Undertakers 
251 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 
FIRST-CLASS APPOINTMENTS 
Telephone 2062 Oxford 


Cremont Curkish Baths 


FOR GENTLEMEN 


176 TREMONT STREET 
Under Tremont Theatre, Boston 
Always open Telephone Oxford 625 


SPECIAL SPRAYS 


At $3.00 and upwards 
Also boxes of CHOICE FLOWERS for every purpose 
at $1.00 and up 
J. NEWMAN ©& SONS, INC. 
24 Tremont St., Boston 
Telephone Main 4410 if more convenient 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
CAPITAL $6,000,000 SURPLUS, $8,000,000 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT EQUIPPED TO 
FURNISH THE MOST EFFICIENT SERVICE 


OFFICERS 
Chairman Board of Directors 


Gorpon ABBOTT 


Vice-Chairman Board of Directors 
Francis R. Hart 
President 
Puitip STOCKTON 


Vice-President 
B. DonHAM 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Georce W. Grant, Vice-President 
LLEWELLYN D. Seaver, Cashier 

F. M. Howe, Assistant Cashier 
Horace S. Forp, Assistant Cashier 
Artuur S. BENNINK, Assistant Cashier 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


R. WaKkeEFIELD, Vice-President 
Cuester B. Humpurey, Vice-President 
Ferpinanp M. Homes, Trust Officer 
Roti B. FisHer, Assistant Trust Officer 


TEMPLE PLACE ORGANIZATION 


Frep M. Lamson, Vice-President 
Artuur Y. Mitcue.t, Manager 
Cuartes W. Core, Assistant Manager 
Rowe A. Giapwin, Assistant Manager 


GeorcE E. P. Assistant Manager 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


Jutius R. Vice-President 
Cuester B. Humpurey, Vice-President 
Ricuarp Pops, Manager 


Vice-President 


LOAN DEPARTMENT 
Freperic G. Poustanp, Vice-President 
Wicsur W. Hicoins, Treasurer 
A. Howarp Graves, Assistant Treasurer 


CREDIT DEPARTMENT 


E. Eimer Foye, Vice-President 
W. Hicocins, Treasurer 


CORPORATION DEPARTMENT 
Jutius R. WaKEFIELD, Vice-President 
Cuester B. Humpurey, Vice-President 
S. PARKMAN SHAw, Jr., Secretary 
CuarLes B. WETHERBEE, Manager 
Georce A CHIsHOLM, Assistant Manager 


TRANSFER DEPARTMENT 
Jutius R. WaKkeEFIELD, Vice-President 
Cuester B. Humpurey, Vice-President 
S. PaRKMAN SHAW, Jr., Secretary 
Howarp W. Burce, Manager 
Henry L. Turner, Assistant Manager 
Francis L. Maraspin, Assistant Manager 


BOND DEPARTMENT 
Stuart W. Wess, Vice-President 
Henry W. Hicut, Assistant Manager 


Josern G. STEARNS 


Assistant Secretary 
Cuarces B. Howarp 


Assistant Secretary 
Cuartes E. Bockus 


